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A NOTE OF INTRODUCTION, 


My very dear friend, Lovel Popjoy, came into my study the other . 
day just as I had finished a chapter of a tale on which I was 
engaged, the most puzzling thing in connection with which was the 
finding of a suitable title. ‘‘ Old friend!’’ he exclaimed, smiting 
me on the back, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Have you fixed on a name?” 

** Yes. At last,’’ I replied. 

“What ?”’ 

** « Sidera.’ ”’ 

*“«¢Sidera!’ That is Latin for stars. What, in the name of 
Jupiter and Mercury, made you choose such a title? One would 
think you had been writing some abstruse astronomical dis. 
course.”” 

‘It does sound irrelevant, certainly ; but many passages of 
my life have seemed to me to be of so mystical, and almost 
mythical a character, that I have a fancy they may have been in 
part influenced by some unwonted conjunction of the planets. The 
title, too, will stir curiosity.”’ 

‘**Sidera ’ let it be, then,’’ cried my friend. ‘I know which 
planet has been in the ascendant—Venus.’’ 





CHAPTER I. 


MRS. GRUNDY. 


“They eat, they drink, they scheme, they plod, 
.“ They go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God, 
But more of Mrs. Grundy !” 


Locker. | 
On the whole I am inclined to agree with Mr. Locker in his 


estimate of the English people. Say what we will, she is a very 
January.—vVOL. X1., NO. LXI. B 
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Stdera. 
not to say terrible Mrs. Grundy ; and there 
an stand in some awe of her, however much they 
to despise her. For instance, I, Lorenzo Benedict, 
| ea pe mortally afraid of Mrs. Grundy, 
rte at the same time, I feel the profoundest contempt for that 
mysterious concensus oof opinion which she conveniently personates. 
Mrs. Grundy is the world individualised. What Mrs. Grundy says 
about one means what the world says about one; and what the 
world says about one is of some moment, although it be the most ~ 
stupid and contemptible cackle imaginable. Just as the majority 
of men go to their newspaper for their politics, so do the majority 
of persons form their opinion of an individual by what Mrs. 
6a 

I cae Bentel this chapter with the well-known name of the 
old lady because I have some personal acquaintance with her ; 
because I have sometimes been considerably annoyed by her; 
because, in spite of my. determined theoretical contempt’ for her, I 
stand in a certain wholesome dread of her; and because I wish to 
discuss her peculiarities for a little. It is not always because Mrs. 
Grundy is so mischievous that she is dangerous, but because she 
is so stupid, Mrs. Grundy generally thinks that she completely 
understands everybody around her, and that she, and she only, is 
the one who can arrange their affairs in an infallibly satisfactory 
manner. For instance, since your humble servant, Lorenzo 
Benedict, has taken up his abode in a certain little town in 
Normandy, called Beaujoli, Mrs. Grundy has undertaken over and 
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. over again to decipher him, to advise him (of course, entirely for 


his own good), and even in many respects to legislate for him. And 
all this notwithstanding he is an enigma to himself, and is 
frequeatly puzzled to know what ultimate development his nature 
will assume. It isobvious, therefore, that the Mrs. Grundy of Beau- 
joli, without any sinister intention whatsoever, is capable of doing 
me an immense amount of harm. She has simply to misunderstand 
me to damn me. She has simply to weave some ludicrous pre- 
sumptuous theory about’ me and act upon it, to damage me 
irreparably. She has merely to indulge in a little ordinary, and 
what she would consider most harmless tattle concerning my 
character and my conduct, to mar, it may be, the most interesting 
and precious of my earthly prospects. It would be otherwise, of 
course, if people thought for themselves, and saw for themselves, 
instead of being swayed and guided by Mrs. Grundy. But, as I 
have said already, this is just the reverse of the-fact. Mrs. 
is an ubiquitous personage—of course, has a residence in 
Beaujoli, as elsewhere, I -have often been struck, and oftener 








amused by remarks about your humble servant which have reached 
him since he pitched his camp in that pretty little Normandy 
town. The worst of it is, the Mrs. Grundy of Beaujoliis very hard 
to identify. But, then, I think that is the case wherever you find 
her. Sometimes she assumes the form of one person, sometimes of 
a dozen, However, in the end I do not think it much matters. I 
recollect that once, after having indulged in some innocent sallies 
and a few light pleasantries, which, when I am in & contented vein, 
are native to my character, it was reported to me that Mrs, Grundy 
had remarked that assuredly Mr. Benedict must have been born on 
the first of April; in short, that I was what my native Norman 
friends would call a ‘‘ poisson d’Avrii,” not for one day only, but 
permanently. I think the Mrs. Grundy on this occasion must have 
been my young friend, Felicia Gray, who, I know, can be sarcastic 
when she pleases. That, however, was an utterance of Mrs, Grundy, 
which, you will admit, was not calculated to be materially injurious. 
We shall see something of my young friend, Felicia Gray, by-and. 
bye. But with respect to matters more closely and importantly 
affecting me, who on earth, I have often thought, can the particular 
Mrs. Grundy be? I don't believe for a moment that’ my dear 
friend, Sir Peter Portman, Bart., has ever personated that inquisi- 
tive and meddlesome lady. 

Sir Peter Portman came to reside in Beaujoli some time after I 
did ; and ever since his advent he has sat next to me meat the daily 
table d’héte, of the Hotel de Paris. Sir Peter Portman is of com. 
manding corporeal presence, as you would confess, if you were to 
meet him smoking his accustomed pipe in the principal rue of 
Beaujoli, on his way toseat himself on one of the benches on the 
Colline, whence he enjoys a placid view of the wide-stretching 
champagn below, as well as his pipe. Sir Peter Portman also 
carries himself with a sort of majestic air and au militaire exactitude, 
which in their way are impressive. This is not to be wondered at, 
because Sir Peter was for long in offices of high command in Her 
Majesty’s service, though he is now a retired veteran. It is, 
perhaps a little unfortunate that Sir Peter is deaf, because it 
involves much vocal labour on the part of one of the parties in 
conversation, even sometimes almost to the verge of physical - 
exhaustion; but then, Sir Peter can’t help that. I enjoy talking 
to him unfeignedly at dinner, if only his ears would receive my 
maiden sentences intelligibly, or, at any rate, would decline to cut 
them up in fragments and clothe each particular member in an 
imaginary costume. Sir Peter Portman’s capacious figure may 
possibly present itself rather frequently during the progress of this 
uurrative; and I am sure that all his acquaintances in Beaujoli 
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sill echo my prayer that his shadow may never be less. Ido not 
express this hope from any wish to poke irreverant fun at my large 
friend, for Sir Peter himself is given to be jocular about his own 
dimensions, especially when he happens to bestow his person in 
your humble servant's little pony-carriage for an airing. AsI 
have said, Sir Peter and myself always sit next to each other at 
table d’héte, and we manage to harmonise admirably in spite of 
Sir Peter’s affected tympanum and our marked dissimilarity in 
tastes pertaining to the palate. Sir Peter is a very good specimen 
of a *‘ bon vivant.” He is thoroughly up in what I may call the 
grammar of the appetite. He knows what sauce or condiment 
should accompany what, and if he can he will have it. He usually 
sits inspecting a whole regiment of bottles, each of which contains 
some piquant spice to tempt or to ravish Sir Peter’s tongue. Chief 
among this army towers ‘the ‘‘ Nepaul Pepper.’’ The Nepaul 
Pepper is imported direct from Fortnum and Mason’s. His Nepaul 
Pepper! How I loathe the very sight of that medicinal-looking 
bottle ever since the day when some Gallic wag, with the smallest 
possible sense of the.ridiculous, emptied a large table-spoonful of 
the odious concoction into my half-finished bottle of Dublin stout ! 

‘*My pepper is running short!’’ roars Sir Peter to me, eyeing 
his beloved condiment with interest. I reply by making a face 
and shrugging my shoulders a la Francais, at which he laughs. 

“ Here comes your favourite dish !’’ he roars again. Sir Peter 
generally roars as loud to you as you roar to him ; and an astonished 
table d’héte listens to our colloquies with interest. 

** Bouillie?’’ I roar, in return; ‘‘delicious!’’ It is Sir Peter’s 
turn now to make a face, as he remarks— 

“ Horrid stuff! I can’t understand how you manage to mike 
it go down without something with it.”’ 

“‘ A little Nepaul Pepper might improve it, perhaps,’’ I reply, 
“orsome concentrated essence of celary ;’’ in allusion to the little 
bottle of drops which Sir Peter is in the habit of dashing over his 
suup. But I take good care not to accept either the pepper or the 
essence which Sir Peter, in the gustative sympathy of his heart, is 
only too ready to accommodate me with. 

‘Garcon!’ shouts Sir Peter, ‘‘ Vin de grave;’’ and then he 
turns to meand remarks in his usual exalted tone, “ I never met any- 
ove with less idea of carving than Monsieur Chateau,’ which 
brings a smile to the face of our host of the Hotel de Paris, who at 
this moment is operating on the gigot. 

But Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. Grundy! Iam neglecting Mrs. Grundy. 
I don’t think Mrs. Grundy, of Beaujoli, has used my friend Sir 
Veter Portman very badly on the whole. I have never heard her 














gay anything more spiteful about him than that he was ly 
deaf (which is palpable to the meanest perception), and that his’ ' 
beard did not mean to grow any longer. .Sir Peter, you know, 
came to Beaujoli primarily to let his beard pass unobserved through 
the untidy stages of its infant existence. He had conceived an 
i¢ea of Beaujoli slightly uncomplimentary to its character. He 
thought he was leaving a highly-civilised island in the channel 
(where beards are not allowed to be seen growing) for a land of un- 
reclaimed savages. He expected to find the Beaujoli natives and 
the resident British parading the streets in the condition of our 
‘first grand parents,’’ before they had acquired the necessary 
apron; or stalking about with their bodies painted after the 
manner of the ancient Britons. Sir Peter was considerably 
astonished to discover that we all wore clothes, and that some of 
the other conventionalities of life were attended to among us. 
Well, Mrs. Grundy bas remarked that Sir Peter Portman’s beard 
has attained its utmost limit, but Sir Peter still remains in 
Beaujoli, and Mrs. G., for a wonder, does not seem to trouble 
herself much why. My own private opinion is that my portly 
friend finds Beaujoli and its society so perfectly congenial that 
he is not yet weary of it. But besides the innocent observa- 
tions already alluded to, Mrs. Grundy has acted, as I think, with 
singular generosity to Sir Peter. I am told that she considers him 
a model of piety, which is a reputation that some of us would find 
it no easy matter to acquire. This is probably owing to Sir 
Peter’s exemplary attendance on the ordinances of religion at the 
little “‘ Temple Protestant.’ His conspicuous presence may be 
observed there not only on the Sabbath, but on almost every 
saint’s day in the calendar. ‘To be sure, only very lately some 
rumour reached me as to an enormous scandal perpetrated by Mrs, 
Grundy with respect te the friendly relations subsisting between 
Sir Peter and your humble servant. Some vague hearsay floated 
about the air that, my dear friend and I.had quarrelled—not to 
say,come to blows. This is not the place, however, to discuss this 
monstrous. on dit—it will appear subsequently in its proper 
province, and be, as far as I am concerned, compietely exposed. 
By the way, before taking a temporary leave of Sir Peter, and 
apropos of Mrs. Grundy, I will mention one little circumstance to 
illustrate at once the credulity, the stupidity, and the potency of 
that presumptuous old baggage. My dear friend, Sir Peter, 
owing probably to the military notions instilled into him for a 
succession of years, had taken it into his worthy head that I was 
incapable of energy because I was apt to take it leisurely in trifles 
and other unessential matters. Particularly was he severe on my 
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| over the walnuts after himself had risen from the table 
to solace himself with billiards in the opposite café. ‘‘ You're the 
greatest dawdler I know,”’ he used to thunder out with military 
decisiveness. He had stamped me with @ reputation; it became 
current coin ; and often afterwards, when I found Mrs. Grundy 

it, I knew that it had originally proceeded from 
the Portman mint. Ido not feel at all vexed with my amiable 
friend; but Iam convinced that nothing will ever divorce either 
him or Mrs. Grundy from the belief that Iam merely a dawdler 
and persifleur ; iat indeed, it be the en of this 
authentic little volume. 

Iam getting wearied of discussing Mrs. Sesiies therefore, 
respectable and angelic old lady, canals your humble servant to 
make you the most reverent obeisance in his power, and to leave 
you for the present to those unhappy individuals, whoever they 
may be, whom Mr. Locker declares a little cynically, but I fear 
not untruly, to be more afraid of you than of their Maker. There 
is assuredly one thing as to which I am resolutely bent on setting 
you at defiance, and that is my style of conducting this narrative. 
Say what you may, I mean to be egotistical; in other words, I 
shall have to say a good deal about myself and my doings, because 
under the circumstances it is simply impossible to avoid it. Say 
what you may, Mrs. Grundy, I mean to be familiar, though by no 
means vulgar. 1 purpose to give the muse of semi-veracious 
fiction leave to address the public as ‘‘ my dear” simply, instead 
of in the antiquated formula, ‘‘ my dear reader.’’ I mean likewise 
to avail myself of the privilege of moving about as I see fit the 
various characters who shall play parts in my interesting drama, 
and of analysing and bantering certain, though never, I trust, 
unjustly or with venom. What numbers cf these there are, to be 
sure! ‘They marshal themselves before me in a way that is 
nothing less than appalling. Beaujoli, since I have had the 
honour of residing in it, has never been remarkable for a paucity 
of families bearing a fair proportion of olive branches. It is no 
easy matter even to name all these interesting people as they parade 
themselves before my mind’s eye. Markhams, Grays, Nolans, 

Herberts, Spurgeons, Eyres, Elphinstones, with their 
daughters Julia and Ethel—the former, by the way, I saw married 
in Beaujoli—Whites, Hollingsheds, Foxes, et hoc genus omne— 
heavens! and paterfamilias! “The cry is still they come!” Then 
let them come and assume each their proper réle, and play before 
us a little. J, Lorenzo Benedict, bachelor, and your very humble 
servant, ought. to know mine pretty well by this time. 

















CHAPTER II. 


BEAUJOLI, 


“Now let the merry sound be heard of music and of dance, 
In thy eornfields green, and sunny acne mie 
v 
“They order these things better in France,” 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey’. 


I pon’t think that they do always, with all deference to his 
reverence, Mr. Laurence Yorick Sterne. There are a number of 
things which, since my sojourn in that fair ‘land of priests and 
wooden shoes’ I have discovered to be very badly ordered indeed, 
For one thing, I strongly object to their way of ordering the arrange- 
ments with regard to their railways. I don’t like to see people 
huddled up in a waiting-room, and then when the train arrives, 
allowed to rush on to the platform like a herd of wild cattle. It is 
true Mr. Laurence Sterne flourished before the days of steam- 
engines, but he must have ridden in a diligence more than once, 
many of which run about'the country to this day; and I confess 
I have never found that their diligences were ordered to perfection. 
Another thing which I don’t think they order so well, is the system 
of serving vegetables at table d’héte separately. ‘‘ Grace before 
meat,” is avery good thing; so also, I think, are vegetables with 
meat. I don’t like a dish of cauliflower or potatoes to be followed 
by a gigot which I am obliged to eat with bread alone. I know 
that my respected friend, Sir Peter Portman~and he, you know, 
is someauthority—is entirely of your humble servant’s opinion in 
this matter. When the customary salad—probably constructed of 
dandelions—comes round to him, preceding the roast, my friend 
invariably demands, ‘‘ Quel réti?’’ and then lays down his knife 
and fork till the arrival of that lonely joint. That is decidedly one 
of the things which I should be pleased to see ordered better. 
Then many Of'ts are aware that our Gallic friends in the internal 
arrangements of their houses do not order things better than we ce ; 
indeed, not half so well. Many of these are imperfect, not to say 
monstrously inconvenient. But putting the well orderings and the 
bad orderings aside, I feel that, on the whole, I am prompted to 
exclaim: “La belle France, country of sunshine and of fruits— 
country of much history and much romance—country of the fashions 
and les beaux. esprits, ‘ with all thy faults I love thee still.’”” I 
admire that quaint town of St. Bartholomew into which we steam 
from Anglican St Malchus. There is the richest possible flavour of 
antiquity about it; every gable and parapet in it smells of the 
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historic past. I did but remain a night, however, in St. Bartho- 
somew; and next day saw me one of many travellers perched on 
the top of a diligence, which clattered up and down the long 
straight hills towards Beaujoli. It was a golden afternoon, in the 
declining autumn, and the immense extent of meadow land, inter- 
sected by rivulets, which caught the eye from the brows’ of hills, 
gave, to me at least, an unwearied satisfaction. Perhaps I noticed 
most, the multitudious poplars by the water-courses, standing like 
rows of stately sentinels. Why should ‘‘ that happy tone of medi 
tation, slipping in between the beauty coming and the beauty gone,” 
be continually distracted, now by the uncouth shoutings of the 
driver to his team, now by the ceaseless jargon of a crooked-backed 
red.republican Frenchman ? It had something annoying in it, that 
incessant nutmeg-grating at one’s side for some twenty miles through 
the beautiful landscape ; nevertheless the mishapen Monsieur 
delivered his dissonant opinions with such sincere enthusiasm that 
it was impossible to deny him some sympathy. At the corner of a 
cross road, where there is a kilometre-stone with “ Beaujoli 4 kil.” 
marked on it, a somewhat ramshackle vehicle appears, into 
which Monsieur gets, and we thunder down the Rue Conservateur 
into Beaujoli without him. My cousin, Colonel Collingwood, is 
already in Beanjoli with his wife. They have taken lodgings in 
the Rue Conservateur, and the three of us mean to keep house 
together fora time. My cousin is, like my dear friend, Sir Peter, 
ason of Mars to the backbone; I think, more so even—to the 
marrow of the backbone. Sir Peter looks at most things in a mili- 
tary light; but my cousin Collingwood, I do believe, beholds 
nothing on earth except through a martial medium. He is ex- 
tremely fortunate in his wife, my cousin by marriage, whose mind 
has a certain drilled regularity about it. Their natures dovetail 
admirably, and they see eye to eye in a manner which is refreshing, 
because it is for the most part unique. ? 

“How are you, Lorenzo ?’’ says Collingwood as I alight from the 
diligence, “‘ Had a favourable passage from St. Malchus 2” 

I shake hands with Collingwood’s wife, and take a narrow look 
at her, because it has been reported to me that she has beauty. 

We seat ourselves at the table d’héte of the Hotel de Paris, and ‘ 
aiterwards repair to our lodging near by.. Our landlady appears to 
me at the first blush, to bea large, respectable, and seriously 
proper Frenchwomau, who probably has seen better days ; for she 
informs me, by-and-bye, that she has lost two husbands, both of 
whose portraits hang in our sitting room, and hint to me, as I look 
at them, that at must not only have been, as their still living 
_ and inconsolable widow, Barri, assures me, “ the very best of men,”’ 














but also the not least well-to-do of men. The venerable gentleman 
who hangs over the fireplace, and displays a pair of stretched out 
compasses, was possibly a civil engineer in comfortable citcum.- 
stances. As Madame Barri wipes her solemn eyes in mentioning 
her lost spouses, I observe that Rosalie, who is madame’s, and is to 
be our sole domestic, wipes her big black ones too, and leaves a 
long dirty streak on one side of her cheeks. I don’t pretend to 
know the precise stature of the famous Zaccheus, but he is generally 
supposed to have been a remarkably short man. Whether Rosalie 
isanything like a female Zaccheus or not, she is-at any tate so short 
that you might easily jump over her, and I fancy she would find 
it difficult to clamber to the top of a laurel bush, let alone a syca- 
more tree. After further experience, I discover that wherever the 
full.volumed Madame Barri comes on the scene, the squat figure of 
Rosalie is sure to be hovering in the background, like her half. 
suppressed adumbration, and thai she faithfully reproduces 
Madame’s gestures. 

‘*C’est triste,” I reply with a sympathetic expression to Madame, 
still wiping her eyes ; for at present I do not speak with that fluent 
command of the native language which I have since acquired, 
Colonel Collingwood bursts out laughing in his hearty fashion, and 
then makes. Madame a soothing speech in case she may have mis- 
construed the cause of his hilarity. Mrs. Collingwood swiles 
nervously, and becomes buried in the contemplation of the old 
gentleman with the compasses; for myself, I do not alter my gaze 
of sympathy fixed on Madame’s face. Madame’s apartments are on 
the whole corifmodious and generally satisfactory, though, for my 
own part, I would prefer that my French friends would take a leaf 
out of their neighbours’ book, and order carpets for their floors— 
especially during winter. 

“‘ One great institution of a French town is the weekly market,”’ 
remarks Collingwood te me, as we mount to bed. ‘I believe it is 
held here every Saturday. If you feel inclined, we might make 
an inspection to-morrow morning, and acquire some knowledge of 
tbe manners and customs of the place.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A 8COTCH PLATID. 


“,... A vision caught my eye: 
The reflex of a beauteous form.” 
Tennyson. 


Next day, accordingly, my cousin Collingwood, Mabel, his wife, 
and myself, emerge on to the Rue Conservateur, and proceed 
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towards the spot where that Saturday institution, the market of 
Beaujoli, is held. We turn out of the Rue Conservateur on to a 
considerable space of ground in front of the Hotel de Ville, which 
looks made for a market-place, if for anything ; but it is occupied 
solely by nny groups of dogs, that seem to be exchanging 
friendly in the morning sun. We turn down several 
intricate inregulariy -built back streets, and at length alight on the 
market, scattered in somewhat ragged fashion over these. The 
market, in fact, is composed of rows of stalls lining the sides of 
several streets. The stalls are laden with every kind of product, 
from butter and eggs to carrots and turnips ; from violets to cocks 
and hens. The streets are crammed with foraging householders 
with huge baskets on their arms, which makes it difficult for the 
mere pedestrian who has come to spy the land to nudge his way 
under circumstances of comfort. By dint of adroitnudging and 
judicious steering, we arrive at a group of white-capped peasant 
women, with ruddy faces but clumsy bodies, who are selling fowls. 
Collingwood has determined to follow the fashion by catering in 
person for the necessities of our little establishment, and will begin 
by investing in some cocks and hens. In the matter of cocks and 
hens he leans somewhat on your humble servant’s judgment, inas- 
much as the breeding of poultry was ounce a hobby of your humble 
servant. 

*-Lorenzo,” says my cousin, “ you are a judge of poultry. 
Take a look at these, and if you can recommend them, I will invest 
in three couple.”’ 

As I am selecting my fowls by pinching their breasts and 
thighs, a little lady, with a noticeably hooked nose, comes beside 
me and begins cheapening a well-favoured capon in a somewhat 
peremptory and not altogether melodious tone of voice. Her face 
and her speech are not of France. In looking up, out of curiosity, 
I catch sight of a vision—the vision of a smiling young lady 
arrayed in a Scotch plaid, who is much’ younger than the little 
hook-nosed person, and, without question, her daughter. I take two 
looks at the face, because it is not without some character and im- 
pressiveness. I gaze on a rather broad countenance, cast in an 
acquiline type which has come-near being a good oval. It is 
superior to raamma’s, both in feature and expression. I am struck 
most by the intelligent softeness of the eyes, which are over-arched 
by even and well-defined, but not exaggerated, eyebrows. She 
did not assist her mother in buying the capon, though she held a 
basket on her arm ready to receive it. She stood and looked curi- 
ously at myself and Mabel, for the latter of whom she professed 
afterwards, as I have reason to know, enthusiastic admiration. 
By the way, my dear sarcastic friend, Felicia Gray, whom I met 
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only the ‘other night at a dance, put me a little in mind of her, 
Is she any connection of Felicia, I wonder? 

“That must be a Scotch girl,” I whisper to Mabel. ‘ How 
well the plaid becomes her !”’ 

The young lady’s mother buys the capon, the young lady puts 
it in her basket, and then they both vanish. My cousin, John 
Collingwood, invests in his three pair of cocks and hens, and then 
says, “ I think we might take a turn in the Jardin des Plantes,” 

The Jardin des Plantes of Beaujoli faces, on one side, the largest — 
cathedral of that ecclesiastical town; on the other, the,bay of 
Mont Angelus, in the middle of which the mount itself stands 
grandly conspicuous. It is a beautiful and pleasant garden, 
especially in summer; and entre nous, my dear (I am addressing 
the reading public), I am writing the present chapter of this 
veracious fiction seated in the very garden in question. We enter 
the garden, and when we reach the terrace which looks towards 
the Mount of Angelus, Mabel says, in something of military 
phrase, ‘‘ Shall we call a halt ?’’ and Collingwood sets down a camp. 
stool, which he carries for his wife’s corporeal benefit. As we 
watch the magnificent panorama of country spread out before us as 
far as the bay, several ladies and gentlemen of France and of other 
nationalities are promenading the walks. Presently, the young 
lady of the plaid goes by us, though{no longer indued with that 
Caledonian article of apparel. She is accompanied by another 
girl—verily, verily, my-friend Felicia !—who is pretty in her way, 
too, though quite unequal to her companion, and whose prettiness 
is of a character which, on many grounds, does not give me un- 
qualified satisfaction. There is sufficient likeness between the two 
to tell me that the young lady of the market is Felicia’s sister. 
Don’t suppose that Felicia was reckoned among my friends at that 
time. That was a felicity which was yet in store for me, Anon, 
there passes a wheel-chair with a lady in it, whom we afterwards 
learn is Mrs. Tulliver, a distinguished novelist of the spasmodic 
semi-sensational, melo-dramatic school. We find several visiting 
cards honouring our table when we get home. ‘‘ The Rev. Barna- 
bus and Mrs. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Mrs, and Miss West,’’ reads 
Mabel, beginning to turn them over. 

“You have got your work cut out for you for next week as 
regards returning visits, my dear,’’ remarks Collingwood. 

“T am not obliged to return them all at once, John, am I!— 
eh ?”’ 

“‘No; my dear. I by no means intended to imply anything of 
the kind in my observation. We will see how the air of Beaujoli 
suits you, and make our experience thereof our guide in rendering 
any social duties towards its inhabitants.” 
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“‘ I wonder if they are the parents of those two girls we saw in 
the jardin,” I say, taking up the card on which the name of Gray 
is inscribed, ‘‘! admired the eldest one—didn’t you, Mabel ?” 

“TT thought them both nice-looking girls.” 

** They live on the Colline. What part of the town can that 
be, I wonder ?”’ 

“In all probability it is an elevated situation,’’ says Colling- 
wood. “If you are not too much fatigued, my dear, we might go 
oD a voyage of discovery this afternoon; for we have not yet 
every quarter of the town, and possibly the Colline may 
afford us some fine views of vue country.”’ 

That afternoon, therefore, again beholds us emerge on the Rue 
Conservateur, Collingwood camp-stool in hand. We pass the Hotel 
de Ville, and wind upwards to the left along the narrowest, the 
dirtiest, the most unsavoury, and the most ancient of streets, at the 
end of which we find ourselves on the Colline, where, Mabel having 
** called a halt,”’ we pause to survey a landscape equal in beauty 
and extent to that which charmed us from the terrace of the Jardin 
des Plantes, : 

I confess that Beaujoli is “ beautiful for situation,” and from 
no spot in it is the idea of that situation more impressively con- 
veyed than from the Colline, There, as you look down on the 
plain so far below your feet, and notice the steep acclivity up 
which the roads from Peregrand and Ducville have to climb, you 
can form some notion of the elevation of table-land upon which the 
fair little city stands. As I look from the Colline on to the piain 
below, with the usual prodigality of poplars standing. in rows 
beside the rivers and rivulets, I say to myself, ‘‘ One can almost 
- fancy oneself that false prophet Balaam, the son of Zippor, taken 
by Balak to this lofty eminence to ‘curse Jacob and defy Israel.’ 
How easy it is to imagine the tents of the chosen people dotting 
those fields ‘like ligne aloes by the water-courses.’”” We stay for 
some time watching the autumnal mist creeping up from the sea 
to fold the dim landscape from sight. As we turn to depart we 
pass a house with a courtyard in front, after the French fashion, 
and from one of the top windows the young lady of the market and 
the plaid is looking down at us. . 

“We must patronise the ‘Temple Protestant’ to-morrow, 
unless you prefer to bow in the house of Rimmon,” says Colling- 


“For my part I shall attend the former,’’ I say, having some- 
how had my curiosity excited by the apparition of that Scotch 
plaid, and feeling a conviction that I should see the wearer of it 


kneeling a worshipper in the unrivalled liturgy of my own 
Church. 








CHAPTER IV. 
TEMPLE PROTESTANT. 


“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil’s sure to build a chapel there ; 
- And ‘twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 
De Foe. 
« . . » Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there.” 
Pope's Essay on Criticism. 
“Some go to church to see and be seen, 
Some go there both neat and clean ; 
Some go there to wink and nod, 
But few go there to worship God.” 
Old Rhyme. 


Tue French people will not allow our little chapel in Beaujoli 
to be dignified with the name of church. They insist upon it that 
it is only the “ Protestant temple.’’ Ido not think that any of us 
feel hurt. The fact is, the building in which we worship the God 
of our fathers has’no valid claim to be considered either a church 
or a temple. It is simply a long narrow room in the building 
which constitutes the theatre of Beaujoli. There, as we murmur 
our litany, will not seldom be wafted in at the little attic windows . 
the secular sounds of fiddles and drums ‘from the practising 
- orchestra. We find ourselves in this singular apartment, Mabel 
and I, the Colonel having gone, as he expresses it, “to bow in the 
house of Rimmon.’’ The pews are not over-crowded, but there is 
a fair proportion of worshippers. Mr. Gray, we have learned,— 
the father of my friend Felicia and of her sister,—is one of the 
churchwardens ; Mr. White is the other. Mr. Gray, we notice, 
occupies a seat in the choir in company with his two daughters and 
Mr. White’s two sons; and these, for the most part, go to make up 
the choir of ‘‘ the temple.’’ There is a lady presiding at the har. 
monium, which doubtless is capable of discoursing music quite as 
sweet as that which proceeds from the portable instrument of a 
distinguished singing evangelist. I am happy to record, however, 
that we are not treated to any of Mr. Sankey’s eccentric hymns, 
I think the first hymn we listened to that Sunday was one of a 
triumphal note, beginning, ‘‘ The Church’s one foundation.”” The 
leading female siuger seems to me to be Felicia’s sister, Amelia 
Gray ; while among the male performers there can be little ques. 
tion, having regard to the power and altitude of his voice, that the 
elder of the two junior Mr. Whites, is facile princeps. This young 
gentleman is a tall, somewhat loosely put together individual, and 
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he sings lustily, though his voice is perhaps not so harmonious as 
it might be, 

**Some go to church to wink and nod,” saith the ancient 
rhyme, which forms one of the apposite quotations at the beginning 
of this chapter ; and though, perhaps, in strict veracity the historian 
is scarcely warranted in declaring that the ‘‘ sweet singers’ of the 
Beaujoli choir went the length of such demonstrations, he is yet 
bound to observe that there was no lack of inquisitive gazing on the 
part of many a pair of orbs, especially in the direction of the temple 
door as it opened, from time to time, to admit some tardy worship- 

That habit of peering about in church is a bad one. I don’t 
put it on the ground of irreverence, as many do, because, after all, 
it depends very much on idiocyncrasy, and may be quite compatible 
with the sincerest veneration. But it is not judicious. There is 
Amelia Gray bending forward in her place in tbe front rank of the 
choir, scanning, as you would imagine, every countenance in the 
room. Then young Mr. John White cranes his long neck to catch 
a glimpse of the newest comer, as the chapel door once more opens. 
His brother, James White, follows suit. Then I notice my dear 
friend Felicia’s rather piquante little profile projecting itself beyond 
its immediate neighbours, with a curious and, no doubt, sarcastic 
gaze; for Felicia, you know, has the gift of stabbing with a look 
as well as with a word. I myself don’t see much harm in all this, 
but my cousin Mabel Collingwood, who is a little particular in these 
matters, by-and-bye remarks— 

‘Did you notice how the Gray girls stared about in church ?”’ 

Then your humble servant, who is not altogether clear of faults 
with regard to the matter in question, catches the infection, and 
begins staring about himself. -I admit I look often at Amelia to 
study her profile, which is in admirable position for my inspection ; 
but how can I be sure that she and Felicia don’t observe, in the 
family circle when they get home— 

**I do believe Mr. Benedict only comes to church to look at us. 
Did you see how he kept staring the whole time ?” 

The Rev. Barnabus Fox is a tall and plenteously-bearded High 
Churchman, who reads the service with pleasing expression, and 
preaches without prosiness and witl commendable brevity. In the 
afternoon he reads again, and does not preach. There is one feature 
about the congregation of the Temple which strikes Mabel and my- 
self with considerable force, and that is the almost alarming pro- 
portion of young ladies to young gentlemen. After afternoon 
service is over, these are collected in one big group at the Temple 
door, where presently they form themselves, as it were, uncon- 
sciously, into a regiment, and sct out on a march into the 
country. 
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“ Where are they all going?” I say to Mabel, as the long line 
troops by us. ‘Tt is like a big school, and Miss Gray looks as if 
she had the whole charge of it. Jf this is a weekly custom it 
shows what a delightfully free-and-easy place Beaujoli must be.”’ 

“T daresay you wouldn’t mind joining them,” says Mabel, 
“particularly if Miss Gray were your companion.”’ 

** Perhaps I shouldn’t.”’ 

“You seem to have taken a violent fancy to her ?” 

“‘ She has beautiful eyes,’’ I remark. 

Mabel assents a little doubtfully. 

“They are uncommon eyes; that is why I like them,’’ I say. 
“ They are not so large as to be vacant; they are not so small as 
to be unexpressive ; they are not so prominent as to be those of a 
mere animal, and there is a lustre in their blue-grey colour which 
shows that their owner must be anything but stupid.”’ 

‘“You’re quite enthusiastic, Lorenzo ; what do you say to the 
sister’s ?”’ 

**T wouldn’t trust them much.”’ 

“T daresay the Grays will call again soon ; and then you can 
study them a little further,’’ says Mabel. 

“Provided we are at home, which I hope will be the case, for I 
want to know some of those people who take such amicable walks 
together on Sunday afternoons.”’ 

At this moment an ass approaches us, and erecting its neck, 
‘doth bray both loud and clear.” 

“That shows there is at least one donkey in Beaujoli,’”’ I 
say. 
Mabel titters, and replies, ‘‘I daresay there are more, than 
one!’’ and then we turn in. 


CHAPTER V. 
FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 


“The cups that cheer but not inebriate 
Wait on each.” 
The Task. 


I SUPPOSE in Cowper’s time that great and almost universal 
English institution called ‘‘ five o’clock tea,’’ was entirely unknown. 
They partook, of course, of the uninebriating cup, as is evident 
from the well-known lines above; but I cannot picture to myself 
Lady Hesketh and Lady Austin dropping in at five of the clock 
along with the Rev. John Newton to drink a cup of tea with Mrs, 
Unwin and the poet, after the fashion of modern days. Truly that 
institution, if one considers it, is a marvellous one. I do not know 
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ren who set on foot, unless, indeed, it was Mr. Pope of 
ickenham! It looks a little suspicious when he writes the 
following lines :— 


“Here thou, Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Who sometimes counsel takes, and sometimes tea.” 


Did “great Anna” actually sail up the Thames in her barge 
with Mrs. Masham to take five o’clock teawith her diminutive 
but gifted subject? No doubt in those days of preternatural 
knowingness there might be found numbers of persons ready to 
propound and establish—to their own satisfaction, at least—such a 
theory ; but truly your humble servant must be permitted for 
himself to scout the idea of such a thing as to the last degree 
preposterous. Had such really been the fact, it follows that the 
custom in question must have also prevailed in Cowper’s day ; 
and to admit that would be, I think, to jump at a very rash 
conclusion. I do not think this practice of taking tea and bread. 
and-butter at the hour of five at all a bad one, although my 
beloved friend, Sir Peter Portman, vigorously protests against it 
as interfering with the normal state of his appetite when he comes 
to re-seat himself at six o’clock table d’héte. There is no doubt 
that it tends on the whole to stimulate sociality at trifling cost and 
inconvenience ; and after all, Sir Peter must remember that every- 
one has occasionally to pay the penalties of popularity. I shall 
myself, in all probability, take ‘‘ five o’clock tea’’ this very after- 
noon with either my friends the Eyres or the Elphinstones, and 
perhaps to the detriment of my appetite; but nevertheless I shall 
not regret it. But, says the captious critic, “‘ Whither does all this 
lead ?’”’ Simply to ‘thi is, that the Collingwoods and I, approving 
generally of “five o ‘clock tea,’”’ at once set up the institution in 
our lodgings, and that on the first occasion of our partaking of that 
cheerful cup which the bard of Olney admired so much, the 
whole of English-speaking Beanjoli seemed to pour in upon us. 
“Madame et Mademoiselle Woodeock,’’ announces Rosalie by way 
of a first instalment, as Mabel is lifting the tea-pot ; and there enters 
a kindly-faced elderly lady, with a not unsubstantia] daughter. 

“ Are you going to stay any time in Beaujoli?’’ she asks, as I 
seat myself beside her. 

“Probably some months. Have you been long here your- 
self ?”’ 

“ Rather more than a year.”’ 

** Do you like it ?”’ 

“ Pretty well; but I think we would rather be somewhere else. 
We are going to Germany next summer.” 

“T know a little of Germany.’’ 
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“Oh, do you? What part of Germany were you in, Mr. 
Benedict ?”’ 

“ We lived in Dresden, and on the Rhine principally.” 

“ How beautiful it must be on the Rhine! I should like to go 
up the Rhine.” 

“There seem to be some nice views about Beaujoli. Do you 
ever sketch, Miss Woodcock ?’’ | 

‘*T do sometimes, when I can find anything to sketch.’’ 

“Have you done anything in that way since you have been 
here ¢’’ 

“Not very much. The weather has been so culd, you know. 
I mean to sketch a great deal in summer, though.”’ 

“You should draw Mout Angelus from the terrace of the Jardin 
des Plantes.”’ 

“* You will take some tea, Miss Woodcock ?”’ asks Mabel. 

I get up and give the young lady a cup of tea, and Rosalie 
announces “ Monsieur et Madame Stopford,”’ and there enter a good. 
natured looking gentleman with a nervous manner, and a plump 
little lady with merry brown eyes, who at onces plunges into small 
talk with Mabel with agreeable vivacity. 

“Oh, yes; we have known the Grays for a long time,” I over- 
hear her saying to Mabel, at which I prick upmyears. “ Amelia, 
in particular, is such a charming girl,’’ continues Mrs, Stopford ; 
and I wonder to myself whether Amelia and Felicia will present 
themselves before the tea-things are removed. Again the Lillipu- 
tian figure of Rosalie shows itself at the open door, and this time it 
is “ Monsieur et Madame Pringle,’’ the former of whom is an elderly 
gentleman with a countenance of of serene benevolence, and con. 
spicuous by a pair of bow-legs, which look somehow as if they 
ought to belong to somebody else’s body. These same legs 
execute some wonderful evolutions during the ceremony of shaking 
bands. Mr. and Mrs. Pringle want to know whether we will come 
and dine with them ‘‘ quite quietly ’’ on a certain day, and enjoy a 
little music in the evening. Mabel and the Colonel say they don’t go 
out, but I accept ; and some days after I dine with the genial 

Pringle, and listen to his melodious flute accompanying his wife’s 
performance on the piano-forte ; as likewise to the musical manipu- 
- lation of a neat little lady, whom Rosalie at this moment admits 
under the name of Mademoiselle Burt. 

“‘ Monsieur et Madame Wise,’’ again says Rosalie; for ‘‘ the 
cry is still they come; and the little bonne’s afternoon must have 
been spent in answering the door-bell. These latest comers, I see 
at a glance, are of the conventional conventional. Mr. Wise, in 
particular, is almost oppressed with manners, and spurts out his 
politeness glibly, and slightly flavoured with a brogue. I notice that 
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he and Collingwood gravitate towards each other in the heartiest 
manner, which is not to be wondered at, as they instantly discover 
that they have smelt powder in the same countries. Everybody is 
holding a teacup, Mabel is incessantly lifting the tea-pot, your 
humble servant is perpetually dodging about with plates of bread. 
and-butter in his hands, a department of social duty which you 
know, my dear, he hates with a hate equal to that which his dear 
friend Mr. Elphinstone entertains towards wearing a white tie at 
an evening party. 

‘That is a piece of social slavery which I will never submit 
to, my dear,”’ Elphinstone is wont to say in that grand downright 
way which has helped to make me so fond of him. 

“‘ And this is a piece of social slavery which I detest, but must 
submit to,’’ I say to myself, as I stand before Mrs. Wise with 
a plate of biscuits,” and feeling like an awkward “ buttons ”’ 
in his first situation. There is a general buzz of chit-chat, amid 
which Madame Barri’s door-bell is pulled for the hundredth time, 
and anon Rosalie, to my pleasurable excitement, lets in ‘les 
Mademoiselles Gray,”’ along with their mamma. 

Amelia gets a chair beside me. Somehow—I don’t stop to 
analyse why—I feel a stronger interest in this girl than I do in 
the rank and file of callers. Whenever I have experienced this 
feeling I have always found afterwards that it originated in an 
unerring instinct—an instinct which told me that the person I was 
attracted to was, in one direction or another, and to a greater 
or lesser degree, removed from the common-places that I had 


‘to deal, in fact, with a decided individuality. Being swayed by 


this feeling now, I don’t feel inclined to produce the stale wares of 
the conventional stock-in-trade. I eschew the weather ; I touch 
the personal. 

“IT have been longing for you to call,’? I begin. ‘‘ We were 
out when you last called.’”’ 

** Have you ?”’ says Miss Gray, with a laugh. “ Did you wish 
particularly that we should call ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ I say in my laconic way. 

** How awfully disappointed you must have been when you 
found our cards on the table the other day. Why did you wish so 
much to see us ¢”’ 

“*T wanted to see you.”’ 
‘“*Oh !’’ cries Amelia, laughing and blushing a little. “ What 
for, pray, Mr. Benedict ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,” I say carelessly. 

‘*You must have some reason, Mr. Benedict.’’ Then she 
looks across, laughing at her mamma and Felicia, who are sitting on 
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the sofa chatting with Mabel, and cries, “ Fancy, Mamma ! fancy, 
Fely ! Mr. Benedict has been so anxious that I should call.” 

At which Mamma says, “‘ How complimentary to you, Amelia!” 
Fely gives a curt laugh, and looks at her sister as if she were 
doubtful of the propriety of the remark ; and Mabel stares as if she 
thought thut Miss Gray and I had jumped into familiar acquaint- 
auceship at very short notice. 

‘* Have you had any other visitors ?”” asks Amelia. 

** The Woodeocks. Do you know them ?’’ 

“Oh yes, very well.”’ 

‘* Are they nice. Do you like them?” 

Miss Gray shrugs her shoulders, and makes a face not indicative 
of enthusiastic admiration for the Woodcocks. 

‘“* How many of them called ?’’ she asks. 

‘* Only the mother and one daughter.” 

‘* What was the daughter like ?”’ 

I attempt a description of Miss Woodcock’s person. 

‘*Oh, that is Louisa. Were you as glad to see her as you were 
to see me ?”’ 

I laugh, and reply, ‘‘ I suppose so.”’ 

“Who else called ?’’ continues Miss Gray. 

** The Stopfords.’’ 

‘They are old friends of ours. You will like them awfully. 
They are go nice.”’ 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Pringle followed. 

“T believe they are nice people, but we have only met them 
once yet.’’ 

“They only arrived a short time before you did.’’ 

‘** Anyhody else ?”’ 

‘¢ The Wises.” 

~ **Oh, we met them coming out as we were coming in. Do you 
know, Mr. Benedict, Fely and I did wonder so who you could be 
when we saw you in the gardens the other day.” 

‘“‘T saw you first inthe market,’’ I say, “and wondered who 
you could be.” 

** Did you think I was French ?’’ 

“No. Iknew you were Scotch by the grand plaid you had 
on. Besides, your name bewrayeth you !’’ 

** So does yours—doesn’t it? Isn’t Benedict a Scotch name %” 

* Yes, one of the oldest. We trace back to Noab.”’ 

“Then you must be a Jew, and not a Scotchman, Mr, 
Benedict,’’ says Amelia, laughing. 

“7 daresay I am.” 
“T wish you joy of your extraction, then, with all my heart.” 
“I don’t see anything to be ashamed of in being a Jew, Miss 
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Gray. I think it is something to be proud of rather,—the 
i of race.”’ 

**T don’t. I think it is just the contrary, I am glad I am 
not a Jewess, I know—I hate Jews !’’ 

**I suppose we are all Jews originally, if it comes to that. 
What do you say to having a Jew for Prime Minister ?”’ 

**Oh, you mean Disraeli ?”’ 

“* Well, don’t you admire him ?”’ 

Here Miss Gray shrugs her shoulders, a mode of expressing 
contempt, which I soon discover she is in the habit of employing, 
and which I suppose she has acquired during her protracted sojourn 
in 

“He is a clever man, I suppose ?”’ she says. 

** He is more than that ; he is a great man.”’ 

“IT don’t agree with you. I don’t believe he has a scrap of 
greatness in him—I detest him !” 

“ Because he happens to be a Jew ?”’ 

“Because I don’t believe anybody can trust him. I hate all 
Conservatives, and Disraeli most of all. Those ringlets of his 
always put me in mind of the snakes on the head of the Mgdusa.”’ 
The comparison amuses me greatly, from a certain happiness it 
involves in spite of the maliciousness of its nature. 

“‘T suppose you have seen the dreadful man ?”’ I ask. 

““Not I; and I haven’t the slightest desire todo so. Have 
you ever enjoyed that immense happiness, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

“Many a time and oft.’’ 

“ Perhaps you know him personally ?”’ 

“I am sorry to say that. that is a pleasure which is yet in 
prospect, if, indeed, it is ever realised. I have seen him and heard 
him often, though, in debates in the House of Commons.”’ 

** And Gladstone, too ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. You approve of him naturally, because 
he is Dizzy’s antagonist ?”’ 

“IT should think I did, and I should like nothing so much as 
to go to a debate and see him pitch into Disraeli. What is your 
opinion of Gladstone ?”’ 

“ T admire his gifts, but not the man.” 

** Oh, I daresay, that is because you are prejudiced.”’ 

‘**Not a bit. Gladstone suffers from two fatal diseases, which 
at present ufflict the majority of Englishmen ; one is religious cant, 
and the other is idolatry of the golden calf.”’ 

Miss Gray gives her customary shrug of the shoulders at this, 
and makes a contemptuous grimace with her mouth as she says, 
** I don’t agree with you a-bit.’’ 

I cannot help feeling that. Miss Gray’s disagreement is quite a 
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kind of thing, and that she in total darkness as to the 
grounds on which I found my assertion ; but I don’t say this to 
her. 

‘‘ Gladstone,” I continue, ‘‘ owing to what I have mentioned, 
has had the good fortune to build up two big reputations; he is 
looked upon as the most religious of men, and the most heaven- 
born of economists. His gospel to the British nation has been, 
‘ Always be moral and pious ; put money in thy purse, and always 
have a surplus.’ ”’ 

Another shrug, another grimace, and ‘‘I don’t believe it,”’ 
uttered with some animus. 

‘‘T should like to know whom you think a great man?” I 
say. 
“TI consider Bismark one of the greatest men alive.” 

“Well, there, at any rate, we are agreed. I am quite of your 
opinion about Bismark.’’ 

“TI love the Germans,” says Amelia. Fely and I were for a 
long time at a school in Germany, you know.” 

“Do you like the Germans better than the French ?”’ 

“*T should think I do! I hate the French. I don’t trust them 
a-bit. I wish I was back in Germany,’’ continues the young lady, 
with a sigh. “ Anyhow, I wish I was anywhere out of Beaujoli.”’ 

“What would the choir do without you? You seem to be 
chief among the sweet singers.” 

“Of course, I am,’’ she says, with mock self-complacency. 

“And chief inspector of everybody who comes to church, too, I 
should think.’’ 

‘‘ That is a very rude remark, Mr. Benedict,*’ she replies, with 
a deeper colour in her cheek. 

Then we get upon books. 

‘* Have you read ‘ Kenelm Chillingly ?’’’ asks Amelia. 

“No. Ihave never had the opportunity yet.” 

“Oh you must read it, Mr. Benedict. Itis so good. Mr. Stop- 
ford has got it, Iknow ; he would be only too glad to lend it you 
if you ask him. I think it is in the church library too.”’ 

“You like Lord Lytton’s novels ?”’ 

‘* Yes, very much ; at least, those I have read.”’ 

“ Do you care about poetry ¢” 

“Some kinds. I like some of Tennyson’s awfully.”’ 

‘* Which do you like of his best ?”’ 

“Let me see; I like ‘ none’ very much, and the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ especially that bit about what’s-his-name throwing the 
sword into the lake, and it makes ‘lightnings in the splendour of 
the moon.’ Isn’t it lovely ?”’ 

“Very,” I reply, smiling at the enthusiastic way in which she 
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puts the question. I feel refreshed by her animation because it 
seems quite genuine. 

“* What else of Tennyson’s do you like?’’ I ask. 

“Let me see: oh, I am awfully fond of * Maud’—I dote upon 
‘Maud?’ 


“‘Maud is only Seventeen, but she is tall and stately,” I 
murmur. 

“Do you mean to apply that quotation to me, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

“Oh, dearno! youare a fair height, but I shouldn’t call you 
tall. Of course, I don’t know how old you are.”’ 

“Tf you are curious to know, I don’t mind telling you.” 

“Well, I don’t mind hearing, though I said nothing about 
being curious. You are more than seventeen, at any rate.’’ 

‘“*T shall be twenty next birthday.”’ 

** You must try and be stately too.”’ 

“Humph! I hope I am that already. Oh, by the way, the 
Stopfords are going to have a large children’s party and Christmas 
tree on Friday. Why don’t you come to it? Perbaps you con- 
sider it beneath you to patronise a children’s party.’’ 

“ Not at all, for I am particularly fond of children. But I can’t 
go uninvited, you know.” 

“Oh, the Stopfords will be sure to ask you. There will be a 
lot of grown-up people as well as children; and I shall be there 


for one.’’ 


“ As a child or a grown-up person ?”’ 

Miss Gray gives an impatient tap with her foot on the ground 
at this, accompanied by a compressing of the lips, as though I had 
not made the reply she meant me to make; and then, her mamma 
and Felicia getting up, they go. 


































An Artist's Story. 


AN ARTIST’S STORY. 


EvERYBODY who has been to Rome—that is everybody—knows 
the Café Greu, that pleasant haunt of the artists who have taken 
up their abode in the eternal city. In it are wont to assemble of 
an evening the young painters and sculptors—the future Raphaels 
and Michael Angelos, who have come from different countries to 
seek for inspiration in the metropolis of the Art world. I used to 
frequent this café much when I lived in Rome. I was enthusiastic 
about Art in those days, and to me artist life was the most interesting 
of the many phases of society which present themselves to a 
stranger in that city. So it happend that I would very often find 
myself of an evening sitting at one of the little tables in the Café 
Greu sipping a “ mezzocaldo’’ and listening to the pleasant talk 
of some party of acquaintances. I knew most of the hAabitues of 
the place. There was one young man—an Englishman—whom 
I have often noticed there of an evening, but with whom I had for 
a long time no acquaintance, as he seldom joined any of the groups 
of talkers. He would usually come in, and, after exchanging a 
word or a word or two with some of his friends, take his place 
at an empty table and appear to be absorbed in the “‘ Giornale di 
Roma.’’ I had heard him spoken of as Graham, a promising 
young painter, entirely devoted to his profession; but nobody 
appeared to be very intimate: with him. At length chance made 
us acquainted. On evenirg when the café was unusually full, 
and there was no table disengaged, he took his place at the opposite 
side of the one where I was already seated, and, according to the 
social custom of the place, we entered into conversation. The 
following evening I was rather late, and found my new acquaintance 
seated when I entered the café. I took my place beside him, and, 
before going away, I asked permission to visit him at his studio on 
the next day. He replied, with a smile, that I would find nothing 
to repay me for doing so, but that he could not but be flattered if 
I liked to come. Accordingly, the next day, I went to his studio, 
and found the young painter busily at work on a group of figures 
which he was just completing. He had, as yet, very few finished 
pictures, but he showed me several studies which indicated con- 
siderable power and originality; and, after looking at the contents 
of his studies, I remained for some time talking with him while 
he continued the work he was engaged upon. There was something 
about this young painter which attracted me in a way I could 
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hardly explain to myself; and he, in spite of a peculiar reserve of 
manner which seemed to be habitual, was evidently disposed to be 
on friendly terms with me. Before |eaving the studio he asked me 
to repeat my visit. I did so within a few days, and from this 
time our intimacy gradually increased, until the acquaintance, 
commenced in this accidental manner, ripened into a close friend- 
ship. We were about the same age, and had many tastes and 
sympathies in common. 

During the two years he had already lived in Rome he had 
formed no very intimate acquaintance with any of his brother 
artists. He seemed to be entirely friendiess; and as he always 
avoided any allusion to this family, I could only guess at what his 
past history might have been; but as I came to know him better, I 
recognised qualities, both of head and heart, which added to my 
regard for him in proportion as our intimacy grew. When the 
time came for my returning to England we parted with mutual 
regret, though it was only for a few months, as I was to pass the 
following winter again in Rome. It was on an afternoon in the 
beginning of November, that I arrived once more in the Eternal 
City, and‘leaving my luggage at the office of the Diligence by which 
I had travelled from Civita Vecchia, made my way at once to 
Graham’s studio. He received me with expression of gratification 
which were unusual in one of so reserved a disposition ; but I was 
immediately struck by the change in his appearance. His health 
had never been strong: but it seemed during the past year to have 
rapidly given way. He had grown very thin, and his face had a 
haggard expression. He had a dry, hacking cough; altogether, I 
was so shocked at his appearance that I could not help expressing 
my concern. ‘‘Oh, the hot weather knocked me up rather this 
autumn,” he replied, hastily ; ‘‘1’m getting better now.” How- 
ever, he did not get better. We were now on terms of closer 
intimacy than ever ; there was not a day that I did not pass several 
hours in his studio; but he always impatiently evaded any allusion 
to his health. I was really pained and anxious about him, and 
seeing this, he at length consented, as a concession to me, to see a 
celebrated physician, who, the Romans used to say, could bring a 
patient out of his grave. The Medico pronounced that it was 
absolutely essential for Graham to give up his work and seek a 
change ; but he only replied, ‘‘ An artist cannot afford to take that 
prescription.”” He bad never made any secret to me that he was 
dependent entirely on his profession; but I knew that he had 
already been sufficiently successful in its pursuit to be beyond 
immediate necessity. “ Could you not give up work for a while,” 
Tasked; ‘‘ and pay a visit to your friends in England?’ “ Friends ?” 
he replied, bitterly ; ‘* I have no friend except yourself,”’ and this 
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was the only allusion I had ever heard him make to his family. 
The winter wore on, and Graham’s health became gradually worse ; 
but in proportion as he felt it giving way, he the more resi 

any allusion to it, and I had to give up all attempts to persuade 
him to try a change. We had got to the middle of March, when 
he suddenly said to me one day, ‘ You were talking of going to 
Naples after Easter: I have a great mind to take a month’s 
holiday and go with you;” and I knew when he said this that he 
must feel the hand of sickness weighing very heavy upon him. 

A fortnight later we were at Naples. Graham had never been 
there before, and the genial climate and bright sunny skies seemed 
for a moment to revive him. It was the season when that lovely 
neighbourhood was looking at its best; and whenever Graham’s 
health would admit we amused ourselves by making excursions to 
all the places of interest. We wandered through the orange-groves 
of Sauruto; we visited Amalfi; we crossed the blue waters of the 
bay to Capri and Ischia; we sketched the temples of Pestum, and 
made pilgrimage to Pompeii and Herculaneum. One evening, 
in the month of May, we had strolled down to the sea-shore, and 
seduced by the rare loneliness of the scene, we lingered on till the 
moon had risen high in the heaven. We had been sitting for some 
time silent, when he suddenly turned round and said to me, quite 
abruptly, ‘‘ I am going to ask you to do mea great favour, though 
it is one which will not give you much trouble.” ‘ Tell it to 
me.” ‘Tam going to give you an envelope addressed to yourself; 
keep it and open it when you hear that I am dead,but not before. 
It contains a letter, sealed and addressed, which I want you to post 
for me with your own hands then.” It was the first time that I 
had ever heard him allude to his death—usually he was impatient 
of any remark about his health. I was irrepressibly grieved, for I 
had come to love him like a brother ; but I was scarcely surprised. 
I did not attempt any of the commonplace reassurances with 
which we so often try to blind those we love to the approach of 
“ the shadow feared of men.” I knew that when this man, so calm 
and self-contained, spoke like that, he must feel the shadow to be 
standing very near him, and that he had looked the grim visitor 
full in the face. I only replied that any charge which he might 
like to give me should be carried out to the letter; and with a 
hearty shake of the band, the compact was sealed without another 
word. He remained for a few minutes quite silent, looking out 
upon the sea ; then, turning round, he said to me, ‘* You have been 
80 good and kind to me, 1 have felt your friendship such a blessing 
to me that I feel I ought not to have any secret from you. Will 
you think me very egotistical if I tell you my own little story to- 
night?” I told him that it would give me the greatest possible 
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interest to hear his history, if it was not painful to him to tell. 
“ Ivis painful, it is humiliating,” he replied; “but I feel that I 
shall be the better for taking you into my confidence. Only 
promise me, dear friend, that you will! never again allude to it— 
to me after to-night, and that you will make’ no use of it while I 
am living—while I am living.’’ I can see him now, his pale, thin 
face turned towards me in the moonlight, as he repeated with 

is those last words, ‘‘ While I am living,’’ the condition 
did not bind me long. The time to which it extended has long 
been past, and I am going to relate Cyril Graham’s little story now. 
Years have passed since I heurd it, and I am giving it only from 
memory. Before I tell it, it will sound commonplace and poor 
enough. I cannot reproduce the simple, manly earnestness which 
made his words eloquent to me, any more than the external circum- 
stances under which I heard it. I have it all before menow. I see 
the moonlight dancing on the blue water of the Bay of Naples; the 
dark outline of the Isle of Capri, sharp and clearly defined, against 
the pearl grey sky. I can catch, now and again, the red light from 
some coral-fisher’s boat in the distance, flashing on the waters. 
Then the sound of the wavelets breaking gently on the shingle at our 
feet. I see this all beforeme now, but I cannot reproduce it, any 
more than I can recall to life the man who sat beside me that 
night, or than I can bring back from out of the grave of the past 
my own buried youth. This was the story which he told me in as 
few and simple words as possible :— 

“You have often asked me concerning my family, and have 
observed my disinclination to allude to it; and you may probably 
have guessed that the name you know me by is not my own. 
My father, Sir John G——, was one of the oldest baronets in 
England. He had a fine estate in shire, where my early 
days were passed. I never knew what it was to have a mother. 
Mine died in my infancy, before I can recollect having ever seen 
her. My father loved me dearly, I believe, after his own fashion ; 
but he was a man of a very capricious disposition, without fixed 
principles either of thought or action. He used sometimes to go 
away for months together and plunge into the distractions of 
London life, and then, at other times, he would busy himself for 
long periods in the country, with no society but that of his steward 
and gamekeeper. I was surrounded with every comfort and 
luxury, and received the most careful education that could be 
procured. At eight years old I was sent to a first-rate preparatory . 
school, and after two years there I was passed on to Eton. During 
the holidays I used to go to my father’s house, and I was always 
happy there in spite of being left a good deal alone during his 


frequent absences. I had plenty of shooting and hunting, and 
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besides this, having been always fond of books, I found occupation 
- enough, and never regretted the want of society. At eighteen I 
went to Oxford, furnished with a very liberal allowance; but after 
I had resided there for two or three terms, an event occurred which 
turned out to have a greater influence on my destiny than could be 
foreseen at first. My father, who was close on sixty years of age, 
and who had gradually been growing more averse to the society of 
his eyuals, suddenly scandalised the neighbourhood in which he 
lived by marrying the daughter of an innkeeper in an adjoining 
‘hamlet. She was only eighteen, a handsome, showy-looking 
girl, but without any education, of coarse mind and manners, 
and possessed of no attraction beyond her appearance. Her 
marriage with my father was, of course, dictated solely by 
ambition, and she was not slow to use the influence which she had 
thus acquired. From the first vacation which I spent at home 
after the marriage, I perceived that my father was no more than a 
puppet in her hands ; and from the very beginning she hated me 
with a hatred which was barely hidden behind the veil of distant 
respect, with which common prudence compelled her to treat her 
husband’s heir. Our nearest, and indeed, our only neighbours in 
the country, were a Mrs. Mountjoy, a widow lady, and her family, 
who lived in a place adjoining ours. Her only son, the heir to the 
property, was-a contemporary of my own at Eton and Oxford: but 
there were, in addition, two daughters—Edith and Florence—who 
lived with their mother. We had all been constantly thrown 
together since we were children, and between Florence, the 
younger, and myself a deep and warm attachment had gradually 
sprung up. ‘The mother, a worldly, designing woman, had by no 
meaus discouraged this intimacy, thinking no doubt that the only 
son and heir of her neighbour, Sir John G——, would be a settle- 
ment not to be despised for her youngest child. These sisters were 
singularly dissimilar, both in appearance and disposition. Edith, 
the elder, was dark, with very regular and well-formed features, 
and was more admired in general society than her sister. She 
also inherited all her mother’s worldliness and ambition. Florence, 
on the other hand, was very fair and delicate—almost fragile in 
appearance—and hers was more the beauty of expression than 
of feature. Edith was never happy out of London. Florence 
delighted in the country. Like myself, she was passionately fond 
of painting, and there was not a single landscape or pleasing point 
of view for miles round which we had not sat and sketched together. 
I was afraid for a moment that my father’s unfortunate marriage 
would be the means of interrupting our intimacy, and in the fear 
of such a contingency, I discovered, for the first time, how deep a 
hold this attachment had upon me. I was relieved to find it was 
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not so. Mrs. Mountjoy received me just as cordially as ever. 
There was not even a shade of coolness in her manner towards me. 
Whatever eccentricities my father might be guilty of, was 1 not 
still the heir to his baronetey and an entailed estate? ‘As for 
Florence herself, I fondly believed that she was above being 
influenced by any such considerations. About a year afterwards 
my father’s wife bore him a son, a few months later I returned 
from Oxford. It was my last vacation before taking my degree, 
and after that looked forward to being united to Florence, and 
making, as we had planned, a long foreign tour together. From 
the moment that I returned home this time, I perceived a great 
change in my step-mother’s manner towards me. Up to this time 
she had always been outwardly respectful to me, and had avoided 
coming into direct collision with me. Now she was openly 
insolent and defiant, and seemed rather to seek opportunities of 
opposing me. My father, on his part, was more tender towards 
me than he used to be, and once or twice it even seemed to me that 
I caught his eyes resting on me with something very like tears in 
them. But he was obviously more entirely under his wife’s control 
than ever. I bore a good deal from this woman without notice, 
attributing her conduct merely to the domineering spirit of an 
upstart ; but at length on one occasion she spoke to me in language 
80 insulting, that I determined to appeal to my father for an expla- 
nation of it. Accordingly, the next day, after breakfast, I went 
into his study, where he spent the morning, for this purpose. I told 
him what I had come for, and laid my complaint before him. He 
heard me patiently to the end, visibly concerned and pained ; but, 
to my surprise he only said, ‘ My dear boy, you must try and bear 
with her; for your own sake, as well as mine, you must try and 
bear with her.’ These words astonished me. I knew that this 
woman had my father completely under her control, but that he 
should speak of her in this way to me who was, as 1 thought, entirely 
independent of her, surprised and stung me. ‘ For your sake, 'sir, 
I would bear much,’ I replied, ‘ but I am at a loss to see in what 
way Lady G—— or her conduct can affect, myself.’ My father 
made no answer. He buried his face in his hands, and appeared 
deeply moved. It was impossible not to perceive that there was 
something connected with this subject which pained him deeply. I 
went over to him, and laying my hand upon his shoulder, I said, 
‘ My dear father, I fear I have unintentionally given you pain ; but 
do, pray, explain yourself, and do not let there be any secret. be- 
tween us.’ A deep sob was the only reply. It was not often that 
my father allowed any weakness of feeling to appear, and I felt 
greatly concerned for him. I do not think I had ever loved him so 
much before as I did at that moment. After a minute or two, he 
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raised his head, and taking my hand kindly in his, said: *My 
dear boy, I will tell you all. There has been a secret between us 
which I never meant to disclose to you or anybody else, but since 
circumstances have been too strong for me, you must know it too.’ 
‘Tell it to me, father,’ I replied, ‘ whatever it may be. I feel sure 
that you have not been to blame.’ ‘Ihave been to blame, my 
dear boy, deeply to blame; but, God knows, my greatest wish was 
that you should not suffer for my fault. You cannot recollect your 
mother,’ he went on, ‘ but you have often heard me say how much 
I loved her, and you know something, though only something, of 
how my whole subsequent life has been affected by her loss. Yes 
I loved her dearly ; but, alas! it was only a short time before her 
death, when the beginning of her fatal illness was upon her, that 
I made her my wife. You were a year old at the time. Nobody 
knew when the marriage took place. I always kept it a secret, 
and intended that whatever happened you should be my heir ; but 
in a moment of weakness my present wife wrung the secret from 
me. She pledged herself never to make use of it; but we are in 
her power, now that she has got a son of her own, and I fear, my 
boy, that she will use it.’ As he said this, he again hid his face in 
his hands, and was silent. The blow fell on me like a thunderbolt. 
It was so sudden and unexpected that I could not, at the moment, 
take in its full consequence. I felt more for my father than for 
myself. The old man’s grief was so vehement and bitter. It is a 
terrible thing when the ghost of a sin, which we have thought dead 
and buried long ago, comes out of its grave and looks us full in the 
face again. Poor old father; he had struggled for years, to do me 
what he thought justice,and had made me, as it seemed to him, 
secure; but the house which he had built was founded on the 
shifting sands of falsehood, and he saw it crumble into pieces before 
him now. 

** When I saw it all, Itold my father that, as it was so, I was 
most thankful to have heard the truth now, that it cost me com. 
paratively little to lose any prospects I might have had ; but that if 
I had assumed a name and position which belonged to another, and 
found then that I was not entitled to them, I should never have 
recovered it. I had never set much value on wealth or position for 
their own sake, and the only regret I now felt for losing them was 
on account of her 1 loved. Not that I imagined, for a moment, that 
such a misfortune could make any difference in her feelings towards 
me. I believed in her too entirely to admit such a possibility. 
Still, it was only right that she should be acquainted, without 
delay, with the change which had come over my prospects. I 

sought her that very afternoon, and told her all. It was long 
before I could make her understand the full exvent of my mis. 
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fortune. To conceive that I had lost all fortune and prospects was 
comparatively easy to her; but in addition to explain to her that I 
had not even a name to offer her, this was hard, it was bitter. We 
had, indeed, often talked and speculated on the, to us, imaginary 
condition of being without money or position. Strong in our pro- 
sperity, we had even sometimes wished to be poor, and she had told 
me a hundred times that poverty would only serve to prove the 

of her devotion; but it is one thing with lover-like pre- 
sumption to build such fancies, it is far different, when the time of 
trial comes, to test their value by the touchstone of reality. 

*‘ After hearing everything, she declared that neither this nor any- 
thing which might be told to her could alter her affection, and as it 
was only what I had expected, I never doubted of her faith. That 
game evening a note from Mrs. Mountjoy was put into my hands, 
in which she announced to me that, after the extraordinary revela- 
tion I had made to her daughter, all intercourse between us must 
cease; ‘indeed,’ this worthy lady went on to say, ‘if she had 
consulted her own feelings there would have been an end to all 
intimacy between the two families from the time of the marriage 
which my father had thought fit to contract.’ I knew enough of 
of Mrs. Mountjoy’s character not to be entirely taken by surprise 
by this. I wrote to Florence, enclosing her mother’s note, and 
telling her that I knew she was true, and that nothing but hearing 
to the contrary from herself would ever make me doubt her. There 
was a day’s delay, and then an answer came. I recognised Florence’s 
handwriting, and opened it impatiently. It was brief, but very 
clear. It told me that, ‘ whatever might be her own feelings, I 
would understand that, as a daughter, she was bound to obey her 
mother, and to believe that she was acting for the best in determin- 
ing that we must meet no more.’ Two days after receiving this, 
I had left my home for ever, and was on my way to Rome. It was 
with real grief that I said good-bye to my father. He wanted to 
press on me a liberal allowance, but I was resolute in refusing it. 
I took only a sum of ready money sufficient to start me in my 
career. I felt that I had sufficient ability to succeed as an artist, 
and I was determined henceforth to owe my living only to my own 
exertions. 

‘‘ Six months after I left home, my father died of a paralytic 
seizure, and her ladyship assumed the title for her son. Of course, 
it is rightfully his. I dropped my father’s name, as soon as I 
learned that I had no claim to it. That which you know me byis 
the one which belonged to my mother. So, too, you know my 
history. I was getting on well enough with my painting when 
this illness came upon me. I suppose the unaccustomed confine- 
ment to the studio was too much for me; but you see I have not 
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much to make me cling to life. When I am gone, there will not 
be a living being to regret me except yourself. 

Graham had hurried over the last portion of his story in as s few 
words as possible. It was evidently very painful to him to refer to 
it ; but I could not refrain from asking him one question which sug- 
gested itself to me. 

** Do you not think that the young lady wrote to you, as you 
describe, under compulsion? May she not really be true to you 
herself ?”’ 

“] read her marriage in the English papers last summer,”’ he 
replied, quietly, but somewhat bitterly ; and then he added, “ If 
you have any curiosity to know who she is, you will see her name 
when you post the letter I give you. It is to her it is addressed. 
Come, let us go back to the hotel now. The night is growing 
rather chilly.”’ 


Many years have passed since that evening, and Cyril Graham 
has long been sleeping in a corner of the little English burial- 
ground at Rome. Beneath the shadow of the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, among the little company of dreamers upon whom the 
night has fallen far away from home and kindred, where the violets 
are blossoming over Keats’s grave ; there, too, beneath the kindly 
influence of the southern sun, they deck the resting-place of the 
young artist for whom the world could not spare evena name. I 
have never been back to Rome.since the day I saw him laid there. 
Immediately after his death I posted the letter he had given me. 
It was addressed to a lady of title, whose marriage I well remem. 
bered having noticed the previous year. She had made one of the 
“ cood matches” of the season. Since then, chance has brought 
me into contact with her on two or three occasions. I did not 
seek her acquaintance, and I did not shun it; out happening, as I 
did, to meet her in society, I could not but look with the deepest 
and most melancholy interest upon her. Still young and beauti- 
ful, she appears to be possessed of every blessing which this world 
can give. 

I never knew what were the contents of the letter with which I 
had been entrusted. Most likely, from what I knew of the charac. 
ter of the man who wrote it, I should judge that, with the tidings 
of his death, it conveyed to her, from the grave, a full and unasked 
forgiveness ; but I cannot tell. To her I was, of course, nothing 
more than an ordinary acquaintance. She could not guess that it 
was my hand which had posted to her the letter from her dead lover, 
nor that I had heard from his own lips the story which she knows 
80 well, 

F, W. D. 


























































































LIFE AND DEATH. 


TWINE, oh! twine the roses now! 
Wreathe them for her radiant brow, 
Say, is not their tender hue 

Of herself an emblem true ? 


In their bloom and fragrance rife, 
Are they not the flowers of life ? 
Is not each a living gem, 

Fragile, life-like, on its stem ? 


Go—oh! go, into the vale, 

Gather lilies dewy pale! 

Weave, oh, weave, of them a wreath, 
Since they are the flowers of death ! 


Place, oh ! place, the lilies now, 
On her radiant, lifeless brow. 
Say, is not their tender hue 

Of herself an emblem true? 


Ceci, MAxwELu Lyte. 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Thy soul hath snatched up mine, all faint and weak, 
And placed it by thee on a golden throne ; 
And that I love (oh soul, we must be meek !) 
Is by thee only, whom I love alone.” 
Sonnets from the Portuguese.—E. B. BRowN1nG. 


Tae ball-rooms were soon filled with people from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, forming a gay and goodly throng. ‘The ladies were 
exquisitely dressed, and some very beautiful women there were 
among them, mostly wives and daughters of county magnates. 

Presently I caught sight of Amy Crofton, looking lovely in a 
strong contrast of arsenic green and scarlet poppies, which suited 
her to perfection. Lady Adelaide was magnificent in cherry- 
coloured satin that was blinding, and came flashing into my brain 
before the night was over, leaving me—in heaven! © 

Of course Amy and I spent some time in paying mutual com- 
pliments, and I then introduced her to Dolly; while they were 
talking, Captain Crofton stood beside me and whispered : 

“Ts that the Medora of the book ? 

I smiled and nodded, saying, ‘‘ Let me introduce you.”’ 

He nodded back, and I said aloud— 

“‘ Medora, allow me to introduce Captain Crofton, of whom you 
have heard me speak.”’ 

All her flippant manner vanished, and I saw her for the first 
time in the character of grande dame, as she gave him the moat 
stately bow, a perfect reflex of Colonel Domville’s. I almost 
wondered what had happened. I expected to see her so exceedingly 
> friendly ; instead of which she took not the least notice of Arthur, 
» and returned to her conversation with Amy. Colonel Domville 
» must have been drilling her quietly, I thought. 

The ball commenced, and quadrilles were forming, when 
Captain Crofton turned round and simply took possession of me. 

‘* Who told you I meant to dance with you? I said last night 
I wouldn’t !’’ I remarked smiling. 

‘*Come, don’t be foolish and talk nonsense,” he answered, as 
he took my hand and put it in his arm. “ We shall not get a vis. 
a-vis if we don’t look sharp.” 
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There was no resisting him. I believe that if I had not given my 
heart to Phillip so completely, and Arthur Crofton had said, ‘‘ I 
mean to marry you,” I must have obeyed him at the moment, 
however much I might have regretted the step later on. 

“ What do you think of my sister? you have not told me,’’ 

“She is superb! better than her picture. Where is the man 
she has married—do point him out !”’ 

“The gentleman she is dancing with,’’ I replied. 

“Lucky man! Do you think she would dance with me if I 
asked her.” . 

**T am quite sure she would. I will give you up those four 
waltzes, if you like.” 

“No, you won't,” he said, shaking hishead. ‘ By the way, I 
had a fine blow-up with the lady mother when I got home. I 
don’t know what I didn’t say ; all I know is, she means to make 
the amende to you ; 80, like a good girl, be civil.’’ 

‘‘ How grieved I am that you have spoken!’ I cried ; it dis- 
tresses me to think that you have had words with your mother, 
who is so devoted to you. I was quite content to let things remain 
as they were ; I never wanted to interfere——” 

“But I thought differently, you see. By George, what a 
splendid woman your sister is! I shall have her husband politely 
breaking my head if I stare much longer at her.’’ 

That dance over, two or three others succeeded, which I danced 
with some of the miscellaneous folks present, and then .came 
Captain Crofton again demanding a waltz. As I had refused the 
first there was no harm, I thought, in accepting the second, even if 
Lady Adelaide should happen to look our way ; so I gave myself 
up to it with no small pleasure, he was such an excellent dancer, 
and there is no pleasure on earth equal to a good waltz. 

In one of the pauses I looked for Mr. Addison, but could see 
him nowhere. 

‘Come and have some refreshment—we deserve some,’’ said 
Captain Crofton, when the dance was ended ; ‘‘ and as soon as that 
is over, 1 am going to seat you next my mother, to give her an | 
opportunity of saying what is civil ; so bea good, reasonable girl, 
and make the best of her. She is awfully good-hearted, you know, 
and thinks you an awfully nice girl, and all that——”’ 

*¢ Why will you insist upon this?’ I cried, genuinely distressed. 
‘J shall only get miserable and nervous ; let me be as happy as 
I can for this evening.”’ 

** So you shall ; but you must do as I ask you; as soon as you 
have had some refreshment we'll just wander back, as if we did not 
mean it, you know. She is sitting by the window near the verandah, 
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on a couch in the upper drawing-room ; a nice cool place! Have 
you finished? let us go, then.” 

We took a turn up and down, then leading me to where his 
mother sat, he said : 

“ Here is a vacant seat, Miss Prior; my mother will be glad to 
have your company, [ am sure. What have you chosen this solitary 
corner for mother ?’’ he inquired in a kindly voice. 

“The heat in the other rooms is so oppressive,’’ she replied 
giving me two fingers with an amount of freezing politeness, that 
was anything but reassuring. 

Waving his hand as if he wished us to be the best of friends, 
Captain Crofton left us. I continued silent, not desiring to intrude 
on Lady Adelaide in any way, when she began : 

‘*T am sorry you left us so abruptly last evening. Iwas not 
aware you had driven yourself over !”’ 

“*T did not do so—it was your son who kindly drove me 
over. He came in the morning with a message from Amy, 
who wished to see me, and begged him to bring me back.”’ 

“ I wished to speak to Arthur when I came in,’’ she continued, 
accepting my explanation with a polite bow. “I had been calling 
on some friends lately returned to the neighbourhood !—Lord and 
Lady de Harding and their daughter; they are here this evening, 
There she is !—that young lady in blue, now dancing with my son,”’ 
she said parenthetically, as she caught sight of them in passing. 
“Lady de Harding was so very pressing in her invitation to Arthur 
to go and take lunchoon the next day, that I was anxious to give 
him her message before he made any other engagement.’’ 

** No doubt,’’ I replied, wondering if she took me for a dowager. 
But she had evidently something on her mind that she was deter- 
mined to say; so I offered no resistance, and she continued :— 

“It would be a great happiness to me if I saw Arthur’s choice 
wisely directed ; but young men are so headstrong sometimes.”’ 

“‘T should imagine your influence would quite counteract any 
headstrong inclination that he might display ; he is so devoted to 

‘* Yes, dear fellow, he is very good to me—always has been; 
but there are occasions when a mother finds it impossible to coerce 
the wili of ason; when his choice is not wisely directed, for instance, 
a mother finds that the devotion and sacrifice of a life is nothing 
compared with the fancy of an hour,” she said somewhat bitterly, 
as she raised her eyes furtively to see how I bore the shaft she aimed 
80 well. 

I paused for an instant, debating within myself how to| receive 
it. The cherry-coloured satin was flashing unpleasantly before me, 
and infused an amount of irritation into my request to know why 
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she thus honoured me with her confidence on such a delicate 
subject. 

“You surely must be aware of my meaning, Miss Prior,’’ she 
replied, with a haughtiness the reverse of soothing. I felt that 
an encounter of no pleasant nature was at hand, and though trem- 
bling with nervous excitement I determined to bring her to the 
point at once by saying :— 

“You will really oblige me, Lady Adelaide, by telling me 
plainly to what you allude ; you must be aware how very pain- 
ful and humilating it is to any girl to be thus indirectly spoken at; 
for, I notice that you wish to say something affecting me personally.’’ 

Seeing me soapparently self-possessed, she also grew nervous, and 
in an audible whisper, made intense by anxiety, said hurriedly :— 

** Arthur tells me he means to ask you to be his wife. It will 
be ruin to you both if you accept him. 1 entreat you to have pity 
on him, and save him from such a rash step. I, his mother, implore 
it of you.” 

‘Ruin! pity! save him!’’ I exclaimed, stung to the quick 
that any woman should thus dare to address me. For some moments 
I could scarcely master my agitution ; I felt I must leave her, but 
before seeking a ready means of escape, I turned to her, my voice 
trembling with suppressed anger and humilation, and said :— 

“You might have spared me this unhappy explanation. I 
assure you that I esteem your son far too highly ever to prove his 
ruin, and I do not love him well enough to be his wife. I can only 
regret that, in your anxiety for his welfare, you should have over- 
looked the feelings of the girl he cared for. If I know anything of 
him, he would resent your having wounded me.” 

“*Qh, pardon me, Miss Prior, a thousand times ;”’ she said, grow- 
ing alarmed and conciliatory, now that she found her anxieties were 
groundless—“ but my son——”’ 

“Excuse me, Lady Adelaide, your son shall know nothing of 
it ;’ and with that I went through the open window into the veran- 
dah. 
Once out of her presence the whole force of her insult—for I 
felt it nothing less—returned; giddy with resentment, I knew I 
must find some quiet corner to calm down before I dare return to 
the ball-room. I could not by any means reach my own room 
without attracting attention: my next thought was to try the 
library window, which was shut, but yielded easily on my endeavour- 
ing to open it. Without further hesitation I stepped in, and 


threw myself upon the sofa, burying my head in the cushions. 
I could see no light from the outside as I entered, for the large 


folding screen had been drawn between the window and the table, 
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to hide Colonel Stanhope from the promenaders in the verandah, 
when he felt disposed to take refuge there. 

Forgetful of my finery, water-lilies, everything, I pressed my 
hands across my ears to shut out all sound and regain composure. 
I could hear nothing but the noises of my own disturbed brain, and 
a beating heart uttering an angry protest of defiance. Tears 
struggling for the freedom I longed yet dare not give them, found 
vent only in long-drawn sobs. The sounds of music came fitfully 
now and then from without, while within the storm of a passionate 
soul was raging. 

Presently I felt a touch, and heard a voice which electrified me, 
saying, as gently one hand was drawn away from my buried head :— 

‘* Forgive me, I have no right to trouble you; but I cannot 
bear to see you suffer.”’ 

Looking up, I saw Philip Addison standing at the head of the 
couch. 

I let him keep my hand, as I said wearily, “I beg your 
pardon; I did not mean to disturb you; I did not know you were 
here. I came in only for a little while, to get out of the noise ; my 
heart and head are aching. I thought the room was empty ;” and 
down sunk my head again exhausted. He remained still holding 
my hand, which was now enclosed in both his own—and I—I 
asked nothing better. At once consoled and soothed, I could have 
died even then in peace ! 

‘* Look up,’’ he whispered, bending down. 

Obedient to the magic of his word, I lifted up my face, and let 
him read my whole soul in the long, earnest look he gave. 

‘*Won’t you speak, and tell me if lam reading aright?’’ he 
implored. ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t trifle with me! Can it be true 
that you have learnt to care for me?’’ 

“Can you not see,”’ I cried, “ that my soul is awake at last, and 
all—all yours ?”’ 

I don’t know how I said the words. It seemed like groping my 
way to heaven in a nightmare, and finding every step of the way 
clogged with impediment; but the next moment I knew that the 
barriers had been removed, and heaven was won! 

There is a kind of sacrilege in profaning the sanctity of some 
moments by attempting to pourtray them. The most vivid colour- 
ing given to passionate expression must ever fall short of the reality, 
aud serves but to materialise—nay, vulgarise—what in its richest, 
most exquisite sense, is an intangible essence dwelling in the soul 
alone. The sympathetic mind instinctively veils its face when 
invited into the heart’s inner sanctuary to witness an outburst of 
intense emotion, as though conscious of intruding into hallowed 
courts where—if the love be worth the name—all that is most 
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godlike within us holds high communion apart from any spectator, see 

save the Author and Creator of all joy. nur 

But how true it is that our highest joys contain the germs of was 

our keenest sorrows. I felt this as I clung to Philip exclaiming : In | 

** Oh if I should ever lose you!”’ you 

“ Hearts that love each other with the strength, truth, and sen 

depth of ours never lose each other—not even in death; your bee 

spirit will always be part of mine, now it has recognised me.”’ Cro 

’ “ But suppose I had never come here this evening : we might wh 


have gone on for ever, doubting, fearing, despairing !’’ 
“And finally have known the truth that we belong to each 





other. I always knew it, but you were still sleeping in your jeal 

castle of enchantment. I knocked too soon the first time, before you 

were quite awake,’’ he said smiling. pas 
“T think you awoke meas you shut the door,’ I returned 

with a glad smile. ‘And the fear that you might never come ver 

again has made me prize you all the more. And are you glad and ma: 

happy?” had 
“Those are mean words, suitable for the joy of a child over a 

toy. I can’t regard you in that light, though I am sorry to say one 

it is very much the way in which most men and women take Do: 

each other for that most inexorable tie, which is the birth of all 

their joy or sorrow in life. To me, this is the most sacred moment p for 

of a man’s or woman’s existence, for then do they receive into their oth 

keeping, for weal or woe, the well-being, and happiness of another. 

All human love, such as ours, vents itself in passionate expression; | im 

but it is not worth the name, the beautiful name of love, if it is 


not based upon some holier foundation, such as ours is, if I know 

my own heart rightly. Of yours I am certain,’ he murmured, twi 

with tenderness indescribable. — 
**Oh, the dreadful days that I have spent, not knowing how I 

should reach you?” 











‘Why were you so cold!’’ he asked. : 
“T was afraid that you would think I was only pitying you. 





Don’t you remember telling me that you would accept no woman’s sate: 

love given out of pity ; but you? why did you hurl that terrible | 

look at me yesterday when you saw—what you did?” but 
“ Because—will you forgive me? but of course, you will, _— 

there must be no hidden thoughts between us—well, itis that I J 








can’t make Stanhope out altogether; there is a mystery about the 





man ; and I dreaded to think that possibly you were being drawn - 
into some entanglement with him.”’ 
** What do you mean ?”’ con 


“T can hardly explain myself, it became such an overmastering 
~ auxiety that it made me come here despite my resolutions not to 
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see you again ; strange and contradictory as it may seem, I always 
nursed a hope that you might yet learn to love me, and I think I 
was afraid perhaps of any strong influence gaining power over you 
in the mean time, especially Stanhope, for whom I have heard 
you express yourself so warmly. Ah! my little woman, you have 
sent my soul down to the nethermost depths of torture since I have 
been here—hardly knowing if you were not in love with that 
Crofton ; I could not dismiss him from my mind, and this evening 
when I saw how he took possession of you——”’ 

‘*’'You saw that! why, where were you ?”’ 

“Not very far away; he drove me in here ina mad fit of 
jealousy.”’ 

‘¢ And it was his mother who drove me in here in a mad fit of 
passion,’ I said smiling, asI then related the whole circumstance. 

“You see how right I was to come. I should have lost you, I 
verily believe, between them all. However, we can afford to be 
magnanimous; they have done us a good turn,’’ he said when I 
had finished. 

“ But you must not put my dear old Colonel Stanhope quite on 
one side, for—don’t be shocked —he knows how much I love you. 
Don’t you remember your uncivil speech about the dancing.” 

‘‘ Another reason why I fled in here. I was savage with myself 
for not having asked you, and I hated to see you whirled off by 
other men.” 

‘That is no apology for making me suffer as you did at the: 
time; for I left the room, and Colonel Stanhope followed me.’’ 

“ I know he did, and nearly drove me distracted.”’ 

‘Serves you right !’’ Isaid laughing. ‘‘I am glad you had a 
twinge of pain as well as myself; it is so odd, that is just what he 
remarlzed when I told him all my misery.”’ 

‘* What did he say ?”’ 

He said he thought you felt as unhappy as I did.”’ 

“‘ He was about right there.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you must only remember that he tried to soothe me, 
and I love him for it and all his other kindness.”’ 

‘*Yes; his ‘other kindness’ has been a terrible trial to me; 
but I am ready to forgive him everything now that he has spared 
me my darling.’ | 

Just then the subject of our conversation came into the library. 

“TI have been looking for you everywhere, Mary ; your partners 
are inquiring for you in all directions.’’ 

“* Please, don’t scold me; itis all Ats fault. I have come to 
confess as I promised.” 

“Ts it all right ?”’ he asked kindly. 
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Seeing from our faces that all was very right, he said gravely, 
putting his hand on Philip’s shoulder : 

“I would rather see her belong to you than to any one I know. 
I have longed for this ; God bless you both !”’ 

Stooping down he kissed me, while he shook Philip’s hand 
warmly, and then he left us to follow. 
‘*] won't go into the room with you,” I said, laughing to 
Philip. ‘‘It would be tantamount to an advertisement; besides, 
I must rush upstairs to Christine, and be put into ball-room con- 
dition. Ihave half ruined my dress, by forgetting all about it, in 
my grief—and my joy !”’ 

‘* Yes, your water-lilies look as if they had been blown about by 
contrary winds.”’ 


“Never mind; they have reached the haven where they would 
be.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ BenepicT—Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 
Beatricke—I am gone, though I am here; there is no love in you. 


I pray you let me go. 
Brenepict—Beatrice |—— 


Brartricr—In faith, I will go. 
Brenepict— We'll be friends first.” 


Much Ado about Nothing. 


CHRISTINE was not so surprised as I feared and expected when 
the saw my disturbed water-lilies, for she seemed to anticipate 
nothing but disaster if they came in contact with the rough hands 
of “Jes messieurs.” I sat so quietly under the repairing process she 
inflicted, that she rewarded me by some outrageous compliment 
which I was vain enough to accept ; for if a woman is ever worth 
looking at in her life, it must be when heaven and earth and all 
things beautiful enter her soul in the shape of happy love. 

Philip was waiting for me at the door of the reception-room. 
I was about to take his arm when Captain Crofton came up. 

‘*'Where on earth have you been all the evening? Four dances 
have passed, and this is our waltz.’’ He took not the least notice 
of Philip as he spoke, and offered his arm with his usual imper- 
turbable coolness. 


“You really must excuse me—I promised this dance to Mr. 
Addison, long ago.”’ 


‘“* But I think, if you refer to your card, you will find that I 
have written my name opposite the dance.”’ 


** You did, but I didn’t,’’ I said, laughing. ‘“ Remember our 
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fight. Now be a good, amiable creature. Don’t vex yourself about 
this, and I’ll give you another.”’ 

‘‘The next then, a set of quadrilles.’’ 

‘¢ By all means,’’ and he left us satisfied. 

“J don’t care for all the etiquette in the world. I couldn’t 
have danced with him; but I don’t want to dance if you don’t care 
about it.’’ 

‘* But I do care very much about it. I have been longing for a 
dance with you all the evening. Don’t you think I am human, like 
other people.” 

“ Hardly ; I am afraid of you sometimes.’ 

‘‘Then the sooner you prove my excessive humanity the 
better,’? he answered, as we started off in a waltz worth 
remembering. 

‘You will never be too good for this world so long as you can 
dance as you do,’’ I said to him as we rested ina pause. “Iam 
so glad you like waltzing !” 

“Do you mean to go on quizzing me ali the days of my life? 
Why shouldn’t I like waltzing? Let us have another turn, the 
music is far too good to lose;’’ and away we went again into that 
maddest of all fairy lands. Never was there a steadier arm or head 
to guard a partner from coming into ugly collision with the 
contrary forces which kept swaying to and fro, round and round, 
rushing headlong everywhere. 

“If you guide me through life as you can through a waltz, I 
have nothing to fear,’’ said I, when the music had ceased. 

“Will you always be as yielding? It is very easy to guide 
when wills run together smoothly. I think you might be very 
obstinate if you tried.”’ 

‘Are you studying my defects already?’ I cried, laughing. 
** Well, I don’t expect you want a saint—do you ’—fora wife. Of 
course I have faults—what woman is without them ?—and no doubt 
obstinacy is among the number.”’ 

‘“‘T was paying you an inverted compliment rather than imply- 
ing a defect,” he rejoined. “ What 1 meant was, that I think if you 
took an idea into your head you would hold on to it like death if 
you thought it a right one.”’ 

‘* And would you have me do otherwise ? Is not ‘obedience even 
to an erring conscience,’ the only true course of action to take— 
we can but act up to our light, whatever that may be.”’ 

‘* The talk is growing tooserious for the occasion. Come and let 
us sit down,’’ he said “ and watch the passers-by. There is that poor 


Crofton you turned off so neatly in niy favour has consoled himself 
with Mrs. Domville, I see.” 
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‘* No wonder he yielded so readily to giving me up, and without 
the least pique. He changed so very much for the better.”’ 
*‘ Please, don’t speak so lightly of my property,’’ said Philip. 


“I really mean it, I was quite sure when he saw Dolly that | 


he would never waste another thought upon me.”’ 

For myself I was content, but for them—well Dolly was 
married and that is always such a safeguard, I thought, in my 
poor ignorant innocence, amusing now to recall, I imagined human 
nature passed through some psychological process on marriage that 
fixed the feelings, as collodion acts upon the negative in photo- 
graphy. Loving Philip as I did, I could quite understand my 
feelings retaining the fixed expression which reflected him, and 
only him for evermore. Fear for Dolly was therefore out of the 
question. In fact, I could imagine none ; though I was sorry she 
was not more suitably married. 

Colonel Domville kept hovering about her. There was a rest- 
lesness in his eye and manner, as he watched her, that bespoke deep 
feeling; poor man, I had wronged him when I said that he was 
incapable of love. Dolly had infatuated him, and what had been 
commenced in falseness was now becoming a truth. The girl he 
had chosen to grace his table, his house, his position, and himself 
from a worldly point of view, he now loved from a manly one. 
Possibly his restlessness arose from the awakened consciousness 
that she could never give him all the return he naturally demanded, 
and that a younger man would have been more to her liking ; for 
there was but little doubt they all admired her. 

Dolly, on the other hand, was eminently practical, and troubled 
with no fine sentimentalities. She would have turned away from 
the finest man in the world if unaccompanied by advantages ; for: 
her soul abhorred poverty, shabbiness, and the humbler side of life 
in every form; and to escape from these she would, I believe, have 
— Mokanna himself, provided he had always kept his veil 

own. 

I hardly blamed her, for hers was a nature that could never 
have thriven in poverty—she was one of the world’s hothouse 
plants, needing all that wealth could give to make her bloom luxu- 
riantly. We can but be true to the law of our being. A rose is 
always a rose—it never strives to be alily. So with human nature 
—it must of necessity fulfil the law of nature like all else—we can 
never run counter to this law but to our hurt. We may improve 
our individuality—engraft upon it all good and noble things where. 
with it can assimilate—but change it never. 

“Do you know that you have not said a word to me for several 
minutes ?”’ said Philip, interrupting the train of thought awakened 
by the sight of Dolly passing on the arm of Captain Crofton 
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‘‘We shall be having Captain Crofton here to claim you for 
his quadrille,” he continued. 

‘‘ What am I to say to him? He is sure to ask me what his 
mother said, and persecute me with questions. May I tell him that 
—that—”’ 

‘That you are my property? With all my heart, proclaim it 
on the housetops. I feel inclined to sing nothing but Curshman’s 
Sie ist mein, until we are married, which, by the way, must not be far 
off, We have nothing to wait for but your good will and pleasure.” 

‘*Qur quadrille, Miss Prior,’ and in another moment Captain 
Crofton had again taken possession of me to my supreme disapproval ; 
I was so loth to leave Philip. 

“ T was hoping you would have forgotten all about it,’’ I said. 

‘**By Jove, you are complimentary ! Were you so awfully 
happy, then ?”’ 

“You disturbed a conversation.” 

“Oh, was that all ? Well, never mind: what did my mother say ? 
I hope you made it all right with her.”’ 

“T owe her a debt of gratitude I can never repay.”? 

“You don’t mean it? I am so glad!’ he interrupted. 

‘* But forher I might never have been the happy girl that 1am.” 

‘* That is all right !’’ he said, pressing the hand which rested on 
hisarm. ‘‘I knew she must like you; don’t let us dance this 
stupid quadrille : come and sit it out, and let us have a talk.” And 
with this we went into a covered corner of the verandah, hung with 
lights and filled with flowers. 

“ Now this is what [ call awfully jolly !’’ he said, sitting down. 
‘* By George, what a splendid woman your sister is !”’ 

“What a pity she is not Miss Prior !’”’ I said, laughing. 

‘¢ If she had been you would have stood an awfully bad chance, 
I can tell you. I should have gone mad between you; but I must 
have taken her, you know.”’ 

‘** Have you anything further to say ?’”’ I remarked, amused at 
his assurance. 

** Yes, ‘how happy could I be with either, were’—you know the 
rest; but now begin and tell me what the lady-mother said to 
you,” 

‘You deliciously impudent man! it is impossible to be angry 
with you !” I exclaimed. 

** Why should you be? Now, begin.” 

“ Before I tell you a word of what your lady-mother said, I 
want you to congratulate me.”’ 

_ “Upon having won her over to our way of thinking, do you 
mean ?”’ 


** Our way of thinking!’’ I echoed. ‘ Now, Captain Crofton I 
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think your imagination is carrying you a little too far in the wrong 
direction. Whatever your way of thinking may be, mine is to tell 
you that I”—and here I stopped short. I didn’t know how to 
come out with it, and yet I wanted him to tell him in order to 
avoid what I felt sure was coming. 

** Well what am I to congratulate you about ?”’ 

‘On my engagement—I am going to be married,” I stammered 
nervously. 

‘*The deuce, you are?’’ he cried, starting up. ‘‘And you 
have been making a fool of me all this time ?”’ 

“Excuse me, I think you have been acting in that capacity 
towards yourself.’’ 

** How 2’ 

“‘ By taking for granted that you had only to ask and have.”’ 

**But didn’t you see that I liked you?” 

“And I think I let you see as plainly asI could that I did 
not wish you to do so in the light that you desired.”’ 

“JT wish you had said so in downright language, then,’’ he 
said, moodily, 

“Do be reasonable; how could I have done so unless I had 
anticipated an offer you never actually made? Now, be amiable, 
and congratulate me,” I said kindly, striving to overcome his 
annoyance. 

“ What! on having thrown me over!’ he exclaimed, with a 
look of vexation. ‘‘ By George, there’s nothing in life beats the 
coolness of some women !”’ 

‘Except the assurance of some men, who think they are 
irresistible,’ I said, quietly. 

‘* And you actually mean to tell me that you are going to take 
that confounded prig of a doctor—for, of course, he is the man—in 
preference to me, and you ask me to congratulate you !’’ he said, 
his voice trembling with passion—this spoilt man, who could be all 
that was charming only so Jong as every one gave him his own 
way. 
“T can but hope and believe, Captain Crofton, that, in your 
passion, you have forgotten that you are speaking to a lady, and 
are therefore not responsible for your words. J must leave you,”’ 
I said. 

“For God’s sake, forgive me, Mary! I know I am a brute to 

to you as I have done,” he said, detaining me. 

** Let me go, please, Captain Crofton.” 

“* No, by Heaven you shan’t, not until you accept my apology. I 
had no right to specify the man’s calling so contemptuously before 
you; but Ihave aright to be heard ; and you know I am not such 
a bad fellow, after all, and you have tried me awfully.’’ 
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«Trying circumstances betray character,’’ I remarked. 

“Reserve your epigrams,” he said, rudely, growing angry 
again. ‘‘Confound it! a fellow can’t be a saint when he has just 
been thrown over like this !”’ 

“But he may be a gentleman under all circumstances; and 
you have not been thrown over, as you seem to think, except from 
the position your vanity assumed, which really never belonged to 

ou.” 
‘¢ Well, Mary, soften a little, like a good girl, and own it has 
been an awful disappointment.”’ 

‘‘But one from which you will recover before the evening is 
over, feeling all the lighter and happier for your freedom,’’ 


‘The world is full of flowers to cull, 
Replacing those that fall,’” 


said I, smiling. 

“Yes, but June only comes once a year.’’ 

“A good thing, too, for most of us—how sick we should all be of 
the fine weather if it came oftener. But there, my vexation is over, 
let there be peace between us; and if I seemed severe upon you, it 
was because I like you, and it disappointed me to hear you speak 
unworthily ; depend upon it that some day, when you are a great, 
grand man flourishing about the world with an ambitious wife, you 
will ejaculate, ‘Thank God, that girl took the prig of a doctor!’”’ 

“Hush, Mary! don’t remind me of my disgrace!’’ he said, 
taking my offered hand penitently, and raising it to his lips. “T 
am awfully sorry to have vexed you, for I believe you are a good 
girl, and that is better to a man in the long-run than either riches 
or ambition in a wife. Whoever I marry I shall always wish that 
she may be like you.” 

‘* You are certainly making handsome amends,”’ 1 said, smiling : 
**T hope you will be as amiable to Mr. Addison.” 

“‘Come and introduce me to him, and you shall see that we 
men don’t feel any of those littlenessess you women do in these 
matters.”’ 

‘**That is because your hearts are so large your affections get 
lost in them,” I rejoined, bursting out into a laugh at his expense, 
while we went together to find Philip, who was sitting where I 
had left him, waiting for me. 

‘*Captain Crofton desires to make your acquaintance.’’ 

“* Glad to know you,”’ he said, holding out his hand to Philip ; 
“I hope we may be friends.’ 

Philip’s genuine, honest nature accepted the advance as heartily 
as it was made, and I left them together while I danced with a 
partner, who at that moment claimed me. 
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On my return they were still talking, apparently the best of 
friends. When I could I whispered to Captain Crofton— 

“ You have quite redeemed all.”’ 

“ Thank you; but all the same you knew what you were about, 
and have chosen the better man. I congratulate you.’’ 


The rest of the evening he devoted himself to Dolly, the result 
of which Dolly must explain. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


“Prythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear.” 
Cleopatra, act ii, sc. 5. 


‘** A DELIGHTFUL ball !’’ said Amy, putting her arms round my 
neck, and wishing me good-night, when in the cloak-room. 

“Yes, a delightful ball!’”’ I echoed. “I have enjoyed it 
thoroughly.’’ 

*¢ And so have I; I have danced every dance, and I am nearly 
dead. Good-bye, until the day after to-morrow, when I shall ride 
over and have a long chat.’’ 


The guests had all gone when I returned to the drawing-room, 


where I found Dolly and Miss Stanhope, the latter looking very. 


tired, 

“‘T am sure you must be very fatigued, Mrs. Domville,” she 
said, drowsily. 

‘¢ Not in'the least! Mim, I am coming to your room to have 
a nice long talk; a ball is nothing unless it has been digested.” 

“Do go to bed, my dears; Mary, you will be quite ill,” 
urged Miss Stanhope, 


‘¢T never felt better in my life; I could go on for another five 


hours !’’ I exclaimed. 


‘The vitality of young people is something marvellous,” said 
Miss Stanhope ; ‘‘I suppose I was the same once. Adrian fled to 
the library hours ago, Colonel Domville is smoking, and Mr. 
Addison has just gone to see the last of the guests off. Now, do 
go to rest ; or, if you must digest your ball, do so as quickly as 
possible. What do you say, Mr. Addison?” she asked, as he came 
into the room. “I tell these girls they have all the next day to 
talk over the ball, and that they ought to go to sleep.” 

‘* Perhaps some of them have communications to make that 
they cannot postpone,”’ he said, glancing at me. 

**T am going, Mim ; I'll find my way to your room when I 
have given up my property to Barker,’’ said Dolly. 

I let her go, and then Miss Stanhope left, and Philip and I 
were alone. 
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“Shall I awake up to-morrow and find it all a dream) I 
wonder ?”’ I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, darling ; avery substantial dream,”’ he said, holding both 
my hands in his—‘‘ a dream that I hope we may live to realise.’’ 

‘‘May I ask you a question, Mary?’' he continued, after a 
pause. 

“ As many as you like; when you ask so politely it is impos. 
sible to refuse you anything.’’ 

“Did Stanhope give you that?’ he said, as he looked at my 
mother’s ring. 

‘¢ What an idea! JI know what you mean—when he was so 
stupid as to kiss my hand in the library, and you glared like an 
0 e re 

rel should think so; but you have not told me yet—did he 
give it you ?”’ 

‘“‘ Of course not; it was my mother’s. Dolly made me put it on 
1o-day. I never intended wéarinz it until some great luck befel 
me; now I shall wear it always for your sake.” 

‘No, no; I must replace it.” 

“ Please, don’t; let it stay where it is, as a pledge, never to be 
removed, that I am yours, and yours only for ever. I take it asa 
good omen that on the first day vf wearing it I found my greatest 
happiness; and having once been my poor mother’s, I can now 
associate it with you both, the two beings around whom my faith 
and love have centered. That is my reason for wishing to wear this 
ring in preference to any other; for, to tell you a secret, I have 
taken rather a prejudice to what are called engaged rings,”’ 

‘‘Owing to a former engagement, perhaps. Come, now, 
confess,’’ he asked, in a half-anxious, half-playful tone. 

‘‘ How can you suggest such a thing!” I cried, repudiating the 
charge. ‘‘ Happily, you are my first, as you will be my last 
experience, and that you well know. But one hears of so many 
engagements being broken off—engagements that were entered 
upon with vows pledged with a ring of token, that I think people 
are much better without such pledges; for it seems to me the 
refinement of irony to convert what in the first instance was a 
symbol of love and eternal constancy into a hateful memento of 
broken faith and mortified feeling, such as these rings become when 
they have been given and received back again with grief or loathing. 

But in wearing this ring for your sake, I know that I am wearing 
a true symbol, and one that can never be taken from me by any 
law of etiquette, any more than the love and constancy it represents. 
This you may do, however, you may put it on for me,” I said, as I 
took it off, and handed it to him. 
Then there followed one of those sacred and exquisitely tender 
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passages in two lives that defy re-production on paper. Can pen 
and ink convey, beyond mere words, the heart’s deep content ? Can 
the joy, the mystery of love be painted by a catalogue of kisses? To 
attempt to re-live such moments elsewhere than in the hearts that 
have been coloured by them, would be to imitate the traveller who 
pursues in vain a glorious mirage. But as nearly as one human 
being could worship another did I worship this man. He taught 
me how pure, sublime, and godlike a thing human love can be, to 
what heavenly heights it may ascend; and for this he rightly 
earned my worship. In the curse which rests upon the world of 
human life, it is well for us when we can catch a glimpse of Eden in 
our love, before the taint of evil had blighted its fair prospect, and 
shut the golden gates upon its innocence. 

Rushing up stairs, after I had said good-night, I was soon ready 
and waiting for Dolly, wondering how I should tell her of our 
engagement. 

“ Are you ready ?”’ she said, as she peeped in. 

“‘ Quite; here is a delicious easy chair, or would you prefer the 
sofa ?”? 

‘¢ T’ll take the sofa. Now let us begin, I know you have some- 
thing to tell me.’’ 

“‘ You are right. It is all settled at last, and I am engaged to 
him.”’ 

“What! to Captain Crofton ?’’ she inquired, starting eagerly. 

** No; to Philip.” 

“Impossible! you are never going to marry him! What are 
you to live upon ?”’ 

“ Love, of course.”’ 

“Yes, my dear; but that won’t dress you, or give you a good 
dinner.” . 

‘‘ Never mind, it is the best sauce for'a bad one; you cannot 
deny that. Besides, we are both young, and I can teach or keep 
a little school, or something of the kind to help on.”’ 

‘¢Qh, Heavens !’’ groaned Dolly. 

‘You might send us some Indian children, you know, warranted 
to have a truly happy home, and physic into the bargain. A neat 
little advertisement in the Indian papers, to the effect that the wife 
of a medical man living in a charming locality and healthy neigh- 
bourhood, receives a few children to board and educate, references 
to Colonel and Mrs. Reginald Domville, would make my fortune.”’ 

‘*T always knew you would do something insane,” she cried, 
dolefully. “I don’t know what Reginald will say. Oh, dear! 

this is too dreadful! Perhaps he might continue the £200 a-year 
he has given us for so long to you.” 
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‘I don’t think Philip would let me accept it,’ I replied, keep. 
ing up the joke. 

“ Then, I must see what I can do for you out of my dress money. 
How unfortunate! Imagine your marrying that man with all his 
crazy notions and workhouse proclivities! Why, my dear girl, you 
will be nothing more or less than the overseer of an infirmary, a 
hospital matron, or God knows what other miserable position. I 
could fairly sit down and cry to think of how you have thrown 
yourself away, when you might come out to us, and marry the 
Governor-General for all we know, or somebody as big, instead of 
which, you have accepted this obscure medical man without a 
farthing !”” 

Seeing that I remained silent she continued: ‘‘ You must not 
be huffed with me, dear Mim, for speaking so plainly, I never 
liked him, you know, though I must say he sings divinely; but 
then, tenor songs can be heard for the paying; they are all very 
well at the opera, or to amuse one’s friends with at an evening 
party; but not essential in a husband: what is the good of a man 
without money when it come to the question of marrying bim ?” 

‘* You forget the law of compensation.”’ 

** What has that todo with the matter?’ 

‘“‘ This: that where money is denied Providence generally gives 
brains. Philip, thank God, has both ; because he made use of the 
one when he saw no prospect of the other.” 

“What do you mean—you told me just now that he was poor ? 
Since when has he come into money ?”’ 

** Quite lately,’’ I answered. 

“ How? make haste and tell me.”’ 

“ By the death of a relative.” 

‘* It is cruel of you to have given me sucha fright! How very 
nice, though, to think that I need not be miserable, after all, about 
you! Ofcourse, he will give you a suitable establishment, and 
you will leave Southport.’’ 

“T cannot say —I think not.”’ 

“ What! not leave Southport if you can afford to live out of it ; 
I never heard of such a thing. But why did you not tell me all this 
at first? What a torment you can be, Mim! I thought you would 
not have been such a stupid creature as to say yes to a man who 
couldn’t support you.” 

‘Do you know what, Dolly, I am very sorry he is well off.” 

** Good gracious ! what next ?’’ she exclaimed, with open eyes. 

“I mean it; for nowI can give him no proof of how much 1 
value him.” 

“ And now you mean to say that asking a man in his poverty 
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to burden himself with your maintenance would be offering him a 
proof of your affection !’’ 7 

“How you put things! there would be no devotion, no self: 
sacrifice in the world if you had the ruling of it.” 

*Pish! Devotion, self-sacrifice! good for novels, but not for 
larders or wardrobes !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ ‘ Beloved of my soul, what 
is there for dinner to-day ?’ ‘ Cold mutton, my adored one.’ Out of 
a dozen men six would dine out, and five would sit down and curse 
out the blessing.”’ 

“That makes eleven, and Philip would make the twelfth, who 
would stay at home and not curse; for he is one of those who eat 
to live, and does not live to eat, like the generality of men.’’ 

“My dear, don’t be too sure. Philip is only a man, and all 
men are mortals where their dinners are concerned. I don’t believe 
that he would have had the courage to ask you had he not thought 
that he could keep you free from the horrors I have painted. I 
give him credit for that amount of sense. However, I must have 
a little talk with him to-morrow.”’ 

“ ‘What about ?”’ 

‘*Settlements, to be sure, and all that—Reginald shall speak 
to him.” 

**He shall do no such thing,’ I answered, vehemently. 
** Dolly, dear, don’t teaze me.”’ 

‘¢T won’t, then; only I don’t see why I shouldn’t retaliate upon 
you for your joke. But tell me, how did you find out that you 
cared for him? Don’t you remember the talk we had the night 
before I married ?”’ 

When I had answered all, she remarked— | 

“Yes ; I suppose that is always the case, we only love a thing 
when we know we can’t get it. I declare that Frenchwoman 
knew something of human nature when she said that water would 
never be properly appreciated until it was considered a sin to drink 
it. By the way, to turn the subject, what a nice fellow that 
Captain Crofton is.’’ 

“ An excellent creature !’’ I replied, “and very good-looking. 
Were you introduced to his mother ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he introduced me. Whatasuperior woman ; so hand- 
some, and her manners so good !”’ 

“T held my peace on that last point; we can but speak as we 
find.” 

**'We'are going to the opera next week, on our return to town, 
and I have asked Captain Crofton if he will dine and go with us; 
you had better come up as well.”’ 

‘*My movements depend upon Philip.. Has Captain Crofton 
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*Of course ; and Reginald is going up to town on purpose in a 
day or so to secure a box in a good position.” 

‘I think Colonel Domville is very indulgent to you. He loves 
you very much and I declare, Dolly—forgive me for saying so— 
you send him about like a footman. [I felt quite sorry for him 
after dinner when you despatched him to attend on the dog.” 

‘‘T married to be waited upon and spoilt,” she said, yawning. 

“ But I don’t think the process is improving you very much ; 
you are very beautiful and all that, but sometimes, darling, I—don’t 
be angry with me for saying so—fancy you will grow selfish.”’ 

*‘ My dear Mim, don’t bring up that subject,” she said, impa- 
tiently ; “‘ women like myself rush blindfold into matrimony. At 
least, we forget that it is not a three, seven, or twenty-one year’s 
lease, but life long. We begin by wanting distinction and position, 
and having found these, and grown accustomed to them, we want 
something else.”’ 

“ But surely you have all you want.”’ 

“Yes, my dear child, but unfortunately there is a spare chamber 
still to let in my heart.”’ 

““ How do you mean ?”’ 

“ My affections, to be sure, you simple goose! I have no non- 
sensical ideas such as you have. I could not love the finest knight 
alive if he wooed me in a rusty coat of mail; but taking riches for 
granted, I find that I am in a dangerous predicament.”’ 

“Oh, and alas for my comfortable theory of matrimony arrest- 
ing the affections permanently, as the sun arrests a likeness photo- 
graphically.”’ 

*“Do not fear that I shall ever come to grief,’’ she cried, 
hurriedly, adding in an exculpatory tone, “‘ but I am afraid, Mim, 
darling, that my marriage with Reginald has not deadened my 
susceptibilities nor diminished my fondness for the amusement of 
a flirtation.” 

‘* Dolly, how detestable you are !—do stop.” 

‘‘ My dear child, your innocence is absurd; when you have been 
out in the world you will see that a flirtation, such as I mean, is 
quite allowable—in fact, a woman is thought nothing of in these 
times unless she can command the attentions of a cavalier 
servente.”” 

‘* And, pray, whois the cavalier that you are ; going to honour 
in that unenviable capacity ?’’ I asked, with genuine dismay, for 
this was a view of life and society for which I was wholly un. 
prepared. 

‘That charming Captain Crofton,” she replied. 
“Oh, Dolly, what diabolical lessons have you been learning ?”’ 
“ Don’t be a goose, Mim! People will laugh at you if you are 
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so utterly simple. I am only a woman of the world, what Reginald 
wants me to be. He has taught me a good deal. It is sucha 
comfort he is not in the least, jealous—men of the world never 
are.”’ 

“T don’t know what you call jealous, I thought he looked un. 
commonly anxious once or twice to-night.”’ 

“Oh, that was gout or something—he has had several twinges 
lately ; but never mind him, I want to talk to you about Captain 
Crofton ; he was so charming to-night! Oh, the deceitfulness of 
men! when they want to ingratiate themselves they always begin 
by praising some of your relatives ; and he pleased me very much 
in the early part of the evening by saying all manner of kind things 
about you; but later on it was quite another matter altogether. 
I saw at once what he was leading up to. I wonder you did not 
fall in love with him, Mim?’ 

‘A very good thing I did not. Ishould have had to break my 
heart over his mother before I could have gained him. She means 
him to make a very grand marriage.”’ 

**She is vastly mistaken. Captain Crofton won’t clip his wings 
ina hurry like that—not if he isthe man J takehim for. It is so 
curious, his regiment is likely to be stationed at the same place as 
Reginald holds his appointment. We grew quite friendly on that 
score and all that we mean to do when we get there; and he is 
coming up to town very often before we go.”’ 

**In fact, you have laid your train—I hope it won’t blow you 
up, that’s all ; you hurt and disappoint me,”’ I cried. 

‘* Now, Mim, be serious, and answer me one question.’ 

“T am very serious,’’ J answered; “ I was never more so.” 

** Very well, then, listen to me : do you mean to tell me people 
can help their affections ? Can you say, I will dislike such and such 
a person, and I will like another? Answer me,”’ she said, her 
whole manner changing from brilliant flippancy to an unlooked.- 

for depth of earnestness. 

‘*Of course we cannot help our affections, but we can, and 
ought to control our actions when they are likely to betray us. 
There is something degrading in the idea of a married woman 
bending her dignity to the low level of a flirtation.”’ 

“Untried virtue is always vehement,’ returned Dolly, with a 
tuuch of sarcasm. ‘‘ God help the poor women in the world if such 
as you had the ruling of it; there would be little mercy for them if 
they came to you with their troubles.’’ 

‘*Tam not sure that I quite understand you, Dolly: I don’t 
think that I should ever find it in my heart to be hard on a woman 
in what you call trouble; but this I do think, that ifa woman 
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accepts a man’s heart and protection for life, she should at least be 
loyal to him and respect her obligations, whatever she may feel.’’ 

‘¢ Your sweeping judgments will not apply to all. For instance, 
like the Pharisee of old, you go and say: ‘ Thank God I have 
Philip, whom Iadore. I have no temptation to do other than fall 
down and worship him; every other man in comparison is to me 
wholly void of interest, and to love him and be faithful are at once 
my duty and delight.” But, on the other hand, there are women 
who can only cry, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ for I don’t in 
the least care for the man to whom I have bound myself for life, 
and I find a power within me that I cannot kill, as it is indestruc- 
tible, which, under the circumstances is inconvenient, and alas by 
some called sinful ; and that is the power of liking some one else. 
I own that ambition, or ignorance, or folly, as; the case may be, 
induced me to take the first false step, for which I am now suffer- 
ing; but in many things we all offend. Now, Mim, how would 
you act in such a case ?”’ 

‘God knows; it is very dreadful to contemplate,”’ I said, some- 
what humbled, as I realised how light the burden that love has to 
carry. 

‘* Then, Mim, my darling, don’t be so harsh in your judgments, 
for the future I promise you one thing,” she whispered, with an 
earnestness, I had never before seen her manifest, ‘‘ I promise 
you that I will never disgrace you ; and, mark you, of our two lives 
mine will be the most virtuous, for you will have no temptations 
and I shall be for ever battling with them.”’ 

I flung my arms around her as she finished speaking, and we 
remained silent for some time,—I in sympathy, she in sadness. 
How long we might thus have lingered it is hard to say, had not a 
night-released sunbeam flashed between us like a gleaming sword 
and smote us with reproof. We started up like culprits at being 
thus discovered by the day, Dolly exclaiming— 

“T declare the sun is rising! How long we have been talking ! 
Good-night, or rather good-morning, my child, and promise me 
that you will not worry that anxious little heart of yours about me 
on account of anything that I have said, for I am not so bad as I 
look,’’ she added, with returning raillery. ‘“‘ No doubt if I were 

unpacked, ] should be found to resemble Pandora’s box, full of 
evils; but remember, my love, that at the bottom of that unlucky 
chest—crushing her best dresses out of all shape, I daresay—there 
lay that iron anchor of our humanity—Hope.”’ 










































The Legacy of Peter the Great. 


THE LEGACY OF PETER THE GREAT. 


THE growing power of Russia, or its progress, east, west, north, 
and south, is looked upon by some as a bugbear; by others, as by 
the Czar himself, as a phantom ; and by others, again, as the march 
of civilisation. But there are some who look upon it as an advance 
made with a steady, undeviating, and accelerating pace, to the 
possession of an almost universal empire. — 

The latter, in our own times so strikingly illustrated by actual 
facts, as opposed to mere theories and opinions, was an opinion, 
from what had even then occurred, of Napoleon the Great ; as it is 
in the present day of those politicians,and travellers who are best 
acquainted with the state of things in the East. It is an opinion 
therefore, to say the least of it, which is not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of all patriots and philosophers, as well as of commercial 
men and even humanitarians. 

One thing is certain, that this progress is neither a bugbear, 
nor a phantom, but a reality, and its onward movement may be 
ascribed, not so much to the actual sentiments of the Czar as to 
several causes acting conjointly,—the natural increase and spread of 
population—the gradual and incessant absorption of other tribes 
and races, and of adjacent territories—the spirit of conquest and 
annexation bequeathed to the whole Russian nation by the founder 
of the empire, Peter the Great—and the fulfilment of a mission 
supposed to be set by Providence upon the Greek Church, and, there 
fore, whether they approve of it or not, upon its temporal and 
spiritual heads, the reigning Ozars.* 

‘The population of Russia at the accession of Peter the Great in 
1689 presented a total in round numbers of 15,000,000 souls; at 
the accession of Catherine II. (1762), of 25,000,000 ; and at the 
death of Alexander (1825) of 58,000,000. It may now—with an 
advance of about 1000 miles towards Berlin and Vienna, 800 
miles towards Constantinople, the occupation of the valleys of the 








* Only the other day, the Emperor Alexander—in an address delivered in 
reference to Russia’s acting independently, in case such guarantees, as are 
deemed by Russia to be necessary for carrying out what “she bas a 
right” to demand of the Porte are not conceded—concluded with the 
Muscovite Shibboleth : “May God help us to carry out our Sacred Mission.” 


And this whilst, almost with the same breath, assuring Lord A, Loftus that 
such a mission was an illusion and 2 phantom ! 
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_ Araxes, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Amur, to which will probably 


in a few years be added that of the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, as also of Kashgar and Yarkand, and 9 power extending 
from the Vistula to the Japanese islands, with vassals, as well. as 
subjects, be estimated at upwards of 100,000,000 souls. 

This country, so wonderful for its powers of expansion, had 
at the accession of Peter the Great neither ships, nor sailors, nor 
ports, except those of Astrakhan on the Caspian, and Archangel on 
the White Sea. The Seas of Azoff and the Euxine were then 
wholly surrounded by the dominions of the Osmanli Sultans and the 
Khans of the Crimea, whilst the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia 
owned the naval sway of the successors of Gustavus Vasa. If 
Russia was then wholly destitute of naval science, she was equally © 
so of military. Her soldiers were contemptible, as they consisted 
chiefly of raw, undisciplined boors, collected for the occasion from 
the serfs of the feudal nobility; and her standing army, the 
Strelitzes, like the Janissaries (yeni-sheris) of Turkey, or the 
Praetorian guards of declining Rome, were a haughty, turbulent, 
and ungovernable race, qualified for nothing but to raise only 
intestine commotions, cast the die in favour of a competitor for 
imperial power, and be alternately, as they took the whim, the 
rulers or the satellites of a tyrant. As to science or literature, or 
those elegant arts which adorn, or soften, or accomplish humanity, 
Russia had none; for universal barbarism, by no means utterly 
obliterated in the present day, swayed the whole mass, from the 
sceptered Czar to the rude peasant, the serf of his lord ; whilst the 
moral and intellectual state of the Boyars was a very little way 
removed from that of the abject serf himself. 

Peter was not merely a successful warrior—like an Attila, or a 
Zinghiz Khan, or a Taimur, at the head of rude and barbarous: 
hordes, who conquered but to destroy,—he was mere,—he was the 
legislator of his country ; and conscious of bis own ignorance, as 
well as that of his subjects, he endeavoured first to have himself 
instructed, and then his nation. He abolished the Strelitzes; set 
on foot a regular army; and hired military officers from every 
quarter of Europe to train and command it,.as Germans, French, 
and Britons; and he compelled his proud nobility to enrol them. 
selves in the humble rank of recruits, and obey the orders of dri] 
sergeants. 

He formed a navy, and got shipwrights from England and 
Holland to build it, and instruct his subjects in naval science. He 
erected military and naval academies: obtained the aid of foreign 
engineers for the purpose of taking levels, making canals, con- 
structing docks and naval arsenals, and he founded the City of 
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St. Petersburgh, in the midst of marshes, and whilst he was 
engaged in active hostilities in the very territories of a people then 
in every way superior to his own except in numbers. 

With his infant navy he captured Azoff, at the mouth of the 
Don, from the Turks, whose attention was then almost wholiy 
occupied with the Austrians, Poles, and Venetians, whom they 
accounted much more dangerous enemies than the rude and illiterate 
Russians. The capture of this city, then a place of importance, 
and its retention with the neighbouring station of Taganrog, at the 
peace of Karlowitz, in 1699, gave the Russians their first footing on 
the shores of the Mwotis. But by the peace of the Pruth, Peter 
was subsequently obliged to resign them again to the power of the 
Sultan, and to abandon for the time-being all ideas of obtaining a 
share of the commerce of the Euxine ; but in the war with Sweden 
Peter ultimately gained his object, and the battle of Pultowa for 
ever decided the contest in favour of Russia. 

By the peace of Nyslot, in 1723, Russia obtained all Livonia, 
Ingria, and part of Carelia, and a firm footing on the Baltic, and 
the Gulfs of Riga and Finland. The disastrous issue of this 
long war, of more than twenty years, to Sweden, proved that, 
whilst Peter was born for the good of his country, Charles XII. 
was equally so for the ruin of his. That insane monarch, ruined 
by reading Homer and Quintus Curtius, imagined himself another 
Alexander, and his rival another Darius, and thought of nothing 
less than the conquest of Russia. But the battle of Pultowa 
dispelled the illusion, cured the Swedes of their supposed 
invincibility, and proved, to their sorrow, that they themselves had 
taught the Russians how to conquer. 

Though by the peace of the Pruth, Peter was deprived of his 
object in that direction, Russia still went on increasing in political 
strength and importance ; the distractions of Persia giving him an 
opportunity of extending his conquests on the shores of the Caspian, 
and annexing the provinces of Daghistan, Shirwan, and Ghilan. 
A chart of the Caspian Sea was made by his orders from a survey 
by Van Vorden, and presented to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, as also another by Admiral Cruys. An astronomical 
observatory was erected at St. Petersburgh, and the most learned 
academicians of France and Germany were invited to the new 
scientific and literary institutions he had created in different parts 
of his empire, to enlighten his subjects, and to give them a desire 
and a taste for knowledge. The plans of Peter for enlightening his 
subjects, improving them by all possible means in military and ~ 
naval science, and thus enabling them, not merely to compete with 
but to conquer their political rivals on every side, were, as is well 
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known, legacied to his successors, and have been faithfully carried 
out as far as the power to execute that will has enabled them to 
do so.* 

The programme outlined by Peter the Great, from which his 
successors have never swerved, was “ never to relax in the extension 
of territory northward on the shores of the Baltic, and southward 
on those of the shores of the Black Sea. Encroach as far as 
possible in the direction of Constantinople and the East Indies. 
He who reigns there will be the true ruler of the world. To work 
this out raise wars continually—at one time against Turkey, at 
another against Persia—make dockyards on the Black Sea; by 
degrees make yourselves master of that sea, as well as of the Baltic ; 
this double project is necessary to final success; hasten the decay 
of Persia,. and penetrate to the Persian Gulf; establish, if possible, 
vid Syria, the ancient commerce of the East, and push onwards 
towards the Indies, which are the entrepdt of the world. Once 
there you need not fear the gold of England. Attach and unite 
around you all the scattered and schismatic Greeks who are spread 
over Hungary and the south of Poland; make yourself their centre 
and support, and establish, firstly, a universal dominion by a sort 
of sacerdotal kingship or supremacy; this will make you many 
friends in the very homes of your enemies. Sweden dismembered, 
Persia vanquished, Poland subjugated, Turkey conquered, our 
armies concentrated, the Black Sea and the Baltic swept by our 
fleets—it will then be time to propose separately and secretly, first 
to the Court of Versailles, and then to that of Vienna, to share with 
them the empire of the world. If either one or the other fall into 
this scheme, which they cannot fail to do at a proposition so 
flattering to their self-love and ambition, make use of the acceptance 
to crush the other; you may in turn crush the remaining one, by 
entering upon a struggle which cannot be doubtful in result, 
Russia possessing already all the east and major part of Europe.”’ 

It was in pursuance with this Macheyvilian policy that 
Alexander wrote to Napoleon, “I offer you the half of Europe, I 
will help you to obtain it, secure you in the possession of it; and all 
I ask in return is the possession of a single Strait, which is also the 
key of my house.”’ 

Napoleon, according to O’ Meara, in his “ Voice from St. Helena,” 
replied thus: “‘In the course of a few years Russia will have 





* The “ Legacy,” as a “ written will,” has been treated by some as @ 
myth—as the invention of one Lesur—improved upon by the author of the 
“Chevalier d’Eon.” Whether this be the case or not matters little. If not 
& written memorial it is an oral tradition, adopted by Catherine, and 
religiously followed by many of her successors. It is, in fact, the expression 
of the policy of a nation. 
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Constantinople, the greatest part of Turkey, and all Greece. This 
I hold to be as certain as if it had already taken place. Almost 
all the cajoling and flattering which Alexander practised towards 
me was to gain my consent to effect this object. I would not 
consent, foreseeing that the equilibrium of Europe would be 
destroyed. In the natural course of things, in a few years, Turkey 
must fall to Russia. The greatest part of her population are 
Greeks, whom you may say are Russians, The Powers it would 
injure, and who would oppose it are England, France, Prussia, 
and Austria. It will be very easy for Russia to engage Austria’s 
ussistance by giving her Servia and other provinces bordering upon 
the Austrian dominions which extend towards Constantinople. 
The only hypothesis that France and England may ever be allied 
with sincerity with be in order to prevent this. But even this 
alliance will not avail. France, England, and Prussia united 
cannot prevent it. Russia and Austria can at any time effect it. 
Once mistress of Constantinople, Russia gets all the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, becomes a great naval power, and God knows 
what may happen. She quarrels with you (England), marches off 
to India an army of seventy thousand good soldiers, which to Russia 
is nothing, and a hundred thousand canaille, cossacks and others, 
and England loses India. Above all the other powers, Russia 1s 
the most to be feared, especially by you. Her soldiers are braver 
than the Austrians, and she has means of raising as many as she 
pleases. In bravery the French and English soldiers are the only 
ones to be compared to them. All this I foresaw. I see into 
futurity farther than any other, and I wanted to establish a barrier 
against those barbarians by re-establishing the kingdom of Poland, 
and putting and putting Poniatowski at the head of it as king ; 
but your imbeciles of ministers would not consent. A hundred 
years hence I shall he praised, and Europe, especially England, 
will lament that I did not succeed. When they see the finest 
countries in Europe over-run and a prey to those northern 
barbarians they will say, ‘ Napoleon was right.’ ’’* 

The reader wil! not fail to see that there was much that was 
prophetic in these words uttered on the rock of St. Helena. 
England and France did become sincerely united in the Crimea, 
and that alliance has only been broken because we would not join 
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* As events have happened, an united Germany presents a stronger 
barrier to the progress of Russia westwards than could have ever resulted from 
a Polish kingdom, or even a Slavonian empire—-the dream of the Panslavists— 
but, as belonging to the Greek charch,a broken reed to depend upon, sup- 
posing such ever to be amalgamated out of heterogenous and discordant 
materials. 
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France inthe ‘invasion of Germany. It is only to be hoped that 
the other party of the prophecy may not come true. It is certain 
that in such a/case Germany and Austria would ultimately suffer 
far worse thai England. 

To come down to more recent times, Lord Palmerston appears, 
from a letter to Lord Clarendon, quoted in the Rock, and dated 
May 22nd, 1553, to have had a very clear view of the policy and 
practice of the Russians, which he describes as having always been 
to push forward its encroachments as fast and as far as the apathy 
or want of firmness of other Governments would allow it to go; 
but always to stop and retire when it was met with decided resist- 
ance, and to wait for the next favourable opportunity to make 
another spring on its intended victim. In furtherance of this 
policy the Russian Government has always had two strings to its 
bow—moderate language and disinterested professions at St, Peters- 
burgh and at London, active aggressions by its agents on the scene 
of operations. If the aggressions succeed locally, the St. Peters- 
burgh Government adopts them as so many faits accomplis, which 
it did not intend, but cannot in honour recede from. If the local 
agents fail, they are disavowed and recalled, and the language 
previously held is appealed to as a proof that the agents have over- 
stepped their instructions. ‘This was exemplified in the ‘Treaty of 
Unkiar Skalassi, and in the exploits of Simonovitch and Vikovitch 
iz Persia. Orloif succeeded in extorting the treaty of Unkiar 
Skalassi from the Turks, and it was represented as a sudden thought 
suggested by the circumstances of the time and place, and not the 
result of any previous instructions, but having been done it could 
not be undone. On the other hand, Simonivitch and Vikovitch 
failed in getting possession of Herat, in consequence of our vigorous 
measures of resistance, and as they failed, and when they had 
failed, they were disavowed nnd recalled, and the language 
previously held at St. Petersburgh was appealed to as a proof of the 
sincerity of the disavowal, although no human being with two 
ideas in his head could for a moment doubt that they had acted 
under specific instructions. 

The Hock compares these views entertained by three remarkable 
men, with what God teaches in His holy Word regarding the 
latest conflicts in the East, and shows that the fulfilment of such 
sad prospects to humanity would be in exact concordance with a 
certain reading of the mystic predictions of Daniel and Ezekiel, 
which others may think belong to quite andther order of ideas, and 
others, again, associate with that great war of Armageddon which 
will precede the setting up of that kingdom which cannot be moved, 
and which shali last for ever. 

It is a remarkable fact as connected with the future destiny of 
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Russia, its progress to almost universal empire in the East, or its 
breaking to pieces from the natural want of cohesion in its separate 
parts, that it does not appear to hold within itself the elements of 
lasting power and dominion. Almost all her conquests whether by 
sea or land, have been achieved by Russians under foreign officers. 
Most of her celebrated generals or admirals have been Germans or 
British, as, Gordon, the Duke of Croy, Schein, Munich, Lascy, 
Keith, Weissmann, Witgenstein, Le Fort, Elphinstone, Paul 
Jones, the Greigs father and son, and (in our own times) Totleben. 
Under the instruction of these masters in the science of defence or 
destruction, the Russians have proved themselves as apt scholars, 
as it is to be hoped the Turks, Kurds, and Persians, may yet be 
made to be. Adventurers of every kind have met with encourage- 
ment in Russia, and she has been more indebted to foreign aid and 
to foreign instruction than to her own unassisted efforts in the 
career of conquest. It is, indeed, foreigners chiefly that have raised 
Russia to her present gigantic political pre-eminence over every 
other nation on the face of the globe. The universal toleration that 
is enjoyed throughout her vast dominions, and the bringing into 
play,in the service of the state, the varied abilities of all, whatever 
be their country or their religion, has been of immense service to 
Russia in the furtherance of her schemes of conquest and commerce. 
All her literature and science has, since the days of Peter, been 
in the hands and under the direction of Germans. Almost all her 
scientific and literary journals, all the expeditions, whether by land 
or sea, to survey and explore the interior, or the boundaries of her 
immense dominions, have, with some recent exceptions, been con- 
ducted and made by foreigners, especially Germans... At the same 
time, colonies have been settled, towns raised, and villages reared 
where the territory was previously occupied by wandering nomads, 
or where predatory tribes were encamped, and even where before 
nought but empty deserts and cheerless solitudes appeared. Thus, 
as the march of conquest proceeds, colonies, commerce, and civilisa- 
tion brings up the rear. 

But her rapid career has been mightily accelerated by co- 
existing political circumstances, as in olden times the distractions 
in Poland and the warlike aptitude of the Caucasians, and in our 
own times by the incessant rebellions of the Slave provinces in 
Turkey—fomented and upheld from without, and the opposition 
and hostility met with at each new step taken forwards in Central 
Asia. 

In the first epoch France, weakened by the war of seven years 
in Germany (just as she is at the present crisis), and her unsuc- 
cessful contest with this country, unable to take an active part in 
the Polish troubles, and assist the intolerant Catholics of that 
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ruined country in their insane efforts to keep the dissidents in a 
state of abject political servitude and utter exclusion from every 
privilege, whether sacred or civil, stirred up the Porte in an evil 
hour to commence war with Russia; and this in spite of the 
remonstrances of her own ambassador—the Count de Vergennes— 
who told his court repeatedly that to stir up the Turks to war 
was to seal the political destruction of an old and faithful ally, as 
she was by no means a match for Russia in the game of war. 

Russia had, indeed, given the provocation, by pursuing the con- 
federate Poles across the Dneister, and burning the defenceless 
town of Bata, in Little Tartary. But the matter might have been 
compromised by mutual negotiation, and proper representation of 
the injustice of the deed. The court of Constantinople, however, 
hurried on by the intrigues of France, and the complaints of the 
Polish patriots, Potocki and Krasinski, declared war against a 
power by no means averse to the contest, as equally conscious of 
her own strength and the weakness of her rival. 

Seldom has a clearer display of weakness on the one hand, and 
strength on the other been manifested than in that contest ; of mili- 
tary science over rude bravery, untutored at that epoch by discipline, 
and uninsiructed by knowledge. By the peace of Kainardji, dictated 
by Romanzoff, and ratified by both courts, Russia obtained her long- 
desired object—of gaining a firm footing on the seas of Azoff and 
the Euxine. She obtained possession of Azoff and Taganrog on the 
shores of the Mzotis, of Yeni Kalah and Kirtch on the Straits of 
Kaffa, and of Kinburn at the mouth of the Dneiper, and all the 
tract between that stream and its western tributary, the Bog. 
What was of more consequence still, she obliged the Porte to 
acquiesce in the independence of the Khan of the Crimea, and 
deprived her for ever of his formidable aid. Next, by exciting 
troubles among the subjects of the Khan himself, she compelled 
him to abdicate the sovereignty of his own dominions, and then 
seized them all, and obliged the Porte to acquiesce, and even ob- 
tained a further cession of all the tract between the Don and 
Kuban rivers. Turkey was now stripped of all her territory from 
the Bog to the Don, and from the Don to the Kuban. Nothing 
was now left to her of her Tartarian dominions but what lay to 
the south af the Kuban in Asia. 

The fate of the Crimea presents a striking lesson of what would 
be the result of yielding to Muscovite clamour, and granting the 
positive autonomy or complete independence of Servia, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the other Slavonian provinces of Turkey 
—the population of which presents most important differences— 

instead of ameliorating the condition of the Christian inhabitants 
by freedom of local administration and wise reforms, carried out, if 
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heeds be, by a foreign protectorate. The first must lead to incor- 
poration by Russia and Austria, the second to the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Turkish empire. Yet to think that, with the 
revolution of time and opinions, we should have a large and strong 
party in this country advocating the first line of policy as the only 
one adapted to ‘‘ the spirit of the times !”’ 

In pursuance of a similar policy, Russia stirred up that most 
capricious of sovereigns, the Emperor Joseph, to make an urjust 
attack upon the Turks at a time when they were unprepared to 
repel the aggression $ an while she contrived to make the weight 
of Turkish resentment to fall chiefly on that misguided monarch, 
she had ful] leisure to undertake the siege of Ockzakoff and carry 
it on without any obstruction from a Turkish army. In the suc. 
ceeding campaigu Russia had all the success she could desire, and 
nothing but the interposition of our Cabinet and that of Prussia 
saved Turkey from political annihilation. By the peace of Jassy, 
in 1792, Russia again obtained a farther accession of territory, and 
the Dneister was made the new boundary. Thus by the Treaty of 
Kainadji, in 1774, and by the subsequent treaties of 1783 and 
1792, Russia obtained from the Turks, exclusive of her Asiatic 
acquisitions between the Don and the Kuban, 600,000 square 
miles of territory and at least 500,000 new subjects—all to be 
utilised, after the good old Roman fashion, as instruments for 
further conquests. ‘‘ A treaty of peace’’ with the Russians means 
the further acquisition of territory. The number of new subjects 
would have been much greater, but the mass of the Tartars, 
hitherto subject to the Khan of the Crimea, migrated beyond the 
Kuban and into Asia Minor. 

By the first partition of Poland in 1772, Russia obtained an 
additional territory of 33,000 square miles and 1,226,000 new 
subjects. Whilst the attention of Europe was engaged in. the 
French revolutionary war, Russia obtained by two other partiti- 
tions of Poland, 208,000 square miles of territory and 5,212,000 
inhabitants. This was in 1793 and 1795. In the last-mentioned 
year Courland was annexed to the Russian crown, containing a 
superficies of 12,000 square miles with 590,000 inhabitants. On 
the side of Persia she gained by the peace of Tiflis in 1797, all 
Daghistan and Shirwan, in other words, all the coast of the Caspian 
from Derbend, or the Pass of the Caucasus, to the mouth of the 
Kur. In 1507 she obtained a further accession of territory in 
Poland by the cession of the district of Bialystock from Prussia, 
containing 15,000 square miles and 500,000 inhabitants. 


(Lo be Continued). 
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IRISH PRIDE. 


By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“4 FELLOW FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS KIND.” 


Ir is not to be supposed, that Mrs. Macnamara let pass unno- 
ticed the altered demeanour of the Abbey people. At first she 
ascribed it to the tiresomeness of visiting a ‘ poor, stupid, invalid 
old woman.”’ Then to the unpleasantly long drive in cold weather ; 
then to the natural proneness of the Vigogne heart, to grow wearied 
of anything or anybody, incapable of directly ministering to its 
amusement and entertainment. But as the weeks grouped into 
months, and four of the latter passed without the Honourable May 
crossing the “ Jointure-House ’’ threshold, it was evident to the 
old lady’s logical powers, that so complete and decided a disruption 
of all intercourse could not have grown out of the above trifling 
causes. Some stronger reason must exist. Perhaps !—QOh, could 
Cecy have been so silly and wicked as to slight or refuse Mr. 
Lees. Roused by this terrible surmise—she turned sharply to her 
granddaughter. 

“Cecile, do you know, I think you are a fool 

This being no novel mode of address to the ears for which it was 
intended, their owner answered simply— 

‘ Why, Grandmamma ?”’ 

‘“ Because—because—I fear you have been refusing Mr. Lees 
Harcourt: Have you?’ 

‘‘ He never asked me,’’ returned Cecy, horror stricken at what 
might come next. 

‘Well, that is strange, for I certainly thought (and I am not 
very stupid in such matters) that he meant doing so. What stop- 
ped him? your unfortunate coming home that day, I fell. It 
wasn’t my fault; I should never have suffered your uncle to send 
for you had I been aware of his intentions. It would have been 
such a capital match for you: you would have been quite settled 
by this time, off my hands. Did he say anything 2?” 

‘Tle did not,” she repeated. ‘* But——”’ 

* But /”’ interrupted Grandmamma; ‘‘ do you mean to say you 

would have thrown away the only chance of settlement you will 
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probably ever have? Come, finish your sentence ; you wouldn't 
have accepted him, I suppose ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

** No/ ‘ Well the present race of girls are—’’ 

Grandmamma’s angry peroration was here cut short by the 
entrance of Uncle Oliver, accompanied by Mr. Lindores, who had 
been in the country some time on land business. 

“Hollo! what's the row ?”’ asked Mr. Macnamara, having 

his sister’s quick accents, and glancing at the colour that 
showed so brightly on Cecy’s cheeks. 

“T was just about to lecture her as she deserves,”’ responded 
Grandmamma, sharply. 

“¢ Just about !’ well it will keep till next time. Cecy, you look 
very warm ; suppose you go out for a walk, or a eanter on Ruby, 
to cool yourself. I have something particular to say to this gen- 
tleman.” 

Cecy was only too glad. During the past quiet winter her one, 
but great enjoyment had been riding Ruby, a small chestnut pony 
belonging to Uncle Oliver, of which he thad allowed her the use, 
having himself discontinued equestrian exercise, and moreover in 
special consideration of her being a good child, and quitting the 
Abbey at his request. It was a pleasant afternoon. The year had 
turned, and a soft breath of early spring was warming nature into 
life and action. There is a hope, a promise, in a spring day that 
involuntarily arrests the most indifferent gazer, and imparts a kind 
of glad anticipation of earth’s reviving beauty and verdure. The 
sunshine that lighted up the outer world was reflecting itself in 
Cecy’s heart, and despite Grandmamma’s to-be-continued lecture, 
she felt very happy, as she rode under the still leafless trees over. 
hanging the park walls of Derrycarne. Absorbed in the bright- 
ness around her, she rode on much farther than was her usual wont, 
and at last, checking her pony’s pace, found she had unconsciously 
taken a narrow, unfrequented road quite strange to her. What 
distance she might be from home, or whether even the long stretches 
of fir plantation bounding either side of the road belonged to the 
demesne—she could not guess. Her solitary equestrian expeditions 
being peremptorily restricted within the precincts of the rather exten- 
sive Macnamara boundaries, she felt somewhat frightened, especially 
as not a human being was visible to give her a guiding word. She 
cantered up a hill facing her, and again paused to try and discover 
her latitude—all was still unfamiliar to her ; but not far off, in the 
hollow, rose the smoke of a small dingy cabin, whose inhabitahts 
might lead her back to the main-road. She approached slowly, 
Ruby finding it unpleasant footing to cross the ‘ street’ of rough, 
uneven stones and puddles intervening between the lane and the 
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cabin’s open door, from which an untidy, rather hard-countenanced 


woman was taking a survey of the unusual visitor, of whose iden. 


tity however, she was quite aware. 

“What's happened ye? what’s brought ye this out-of-the-way 
road, miss ?’’ she called out abruptly, though not uncivilly. 

“T have lost my way, Iam afraid. Will you, please, tell me 
the shortest road to Derrycarne ?”’ 

“ Derrycarne! shure this is only the end of Derrycarne wood. 
I thought ye wor the young lady from the Jointure House—ould 
Madam’s.” 

“So Iam. But the Jointure House is close to Derryearne 
gate. This seems miles away.” 

‘‘Only three mile. But you’re not acquainted with the road ; 
howsomever, I'll put ye straight, niver fear. But come in an’ rest 
first, miss. There’s a big shower on.”’ 

Cecy glanced up rather startled, but the woman spoke: truly. 
A deceitful cloud had crept suddenly round the hill, and was 
already beginning to fail in heavy pattering drops. 

“Now, don’t be getting wet, miss, and throubling the 
Gran’ma,’”’ persisted the woman coaxingly, as Cecy hesitated. 
“ Shure, I’m the Widdy Shanley, an’ though you don’t know me— 
it’s may be, you have heard mee name?’ she went on inquiringly. 

“T don’t remember hearing,’’ answered Cecy, and the shower 
increasing to a regular downpour, she dismounted, and backing 
Ruby into a half-ruinous shed, entered the cabin. 

‘* That’s right, miss—you’ll be dhry at laste, an’ while we have 
the shelter you are heartily welcome to share it,’” pronounced Mrs, 
Shanley. Then turning again to the door, she cried out, “ Childre, 
where are yees; come in, out of the wet, while yees have the roof to 
run undher.”’ 

“Why do you say that?’ asked Cecy, a suspicion of how the 
case stood rising in her mind. 

** Because we’re to be turned out by this day week—out on the 
wide world, Miss !”’ 

“ By whom ?” 

‘* Misther Lindores.”’ 

“Mr. Lindores !’’ repeated Cecy, then stopped a moment. 
“Why, people say he is a kind agent,”’ she added. 

“So he may be to thim that’s well off, Miss ; but he doesn’t 
suit them that’s poor. It’s little fair play he gives éhim, and small 
compassion he has for the widdy and orphant !’’ 

** Orphan !”” The word echoed painfully in Cecy’s heart, and her 
sympathetic looks was not lost upon the watchful Mrs. Shanley. 

“ Putting out the widdy and orphant is just what he’s doing. 
F 
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But shure, Miss, you're acquainted wid him, of course. May beit’s 
yourself would say a word, and intercade for us ?”’ 

“1? I would indeed if I thought I could do any good; but I am 
sure he would not mind me.” 

“ An’ why wouldn’t he mind ye? Shure, haven’t you the ould 
stock in ye, that he couldn't be insensible to? Will ye thry, 
Miss ?” 

“ But what could I say? Why is he turning you out ?”’ 

‘* I'll tell ye exactly, Miss. Ye see, it’s bekase mee husband 
is dead ; and, so Mr. Lindores says, we cannot work the bit of land, 
an’, shure, mee son, a sthrong able gossoon, of over fifteen years of 
age, could, if he was let.’’ 

“ But, perhaps, he is aot strong enough,” said Cecy, arguing 
against her own innate convictions. 

‘* A matther of four acre !—he could do it well, if he was let ; 
but Misther Lindores wants to put all these little houldings into 
one—one big one. I know that, an’ he’s glad of the excuse.” 

“‘ And is he giving you nothing for it ?”’ 

‘‘Sorra much.  thrifle of a few pound, to send us out across 
the say, somewhere. A poor compensation it is for bein’ put out— 
isn’t it, Miss %”’ 

**Oh, yes, indeed! J can feel for you. I had to leave my 
home, too,”’ responded Cecy, with’sad emphasis. “It is fine now, 
and it is getting late. Iwill try and speak for you to Mr. Lindores 
— to-morrow, if I can.”’ 

** To-morrow, Miss? He might be off to Dublin by that time. 
If you don’t do it at wanst there’s hardly any use.” 

‘But I shall not have time to-day.”’ 

“Your shortest way home, Miss, will be through Derrycarne 
demesne ; close by the office, where he always is, till night. I'll 
show you the road meself, an’ thank you for yer kindness to the 

widdy this day, an’ for ever, Miss Cecy De Burgh. Shure, many’s 
the time I seen you afore, that you don’t mind; an’ yer sisther, 
Miss Harrit, too, a fine lady she was, God bless her! Come, Miss, 
the childre will mind the place till I come back.’’ 

Cecy trembled inwardly at the idea of confronting, in his office, 
Mr. Lindores. However, she determined to perform, if possible, 
the desired service, and departed under the guidance of her new ac- 
quaintance, who led the way up a narrow lane, which, however, made . 
the promised short cut, for in a quarter of an hour the converging 
main road, off which opened one of the entrance-gates to Derry- 
carne, showed itself. Here Mrs. Shanley withdrew, after again 


om—uaee on Cecy the necessity of speaking to Mr. Lindores “ at 
waps 
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‘* T will try,’’ was Cecy’s parting assurance. “ I may meet him 
in the grounds,” she thought, as she passed near where timber was 
being marked for felling, and draining operations were carrying on. 
But superintending neither was Mr. Lindores this day. So her 
only chance was to gain the interview in the office. She had never 
been there, but she knew the way, and the yard clock just then 
striking only the half-hour after four, she felt she had plenty of 
time. Bracing her nerves by the recollection of the desecrated 
hearth, she rode round to the redr of the house, where, connected 
with the main building, was the ‘‘ office,’’ and not permitting her 
courage to slacken by reflection, she dismounted, and knocking at 
the outer door, asked to see Mr. Lindores. 





CHAPTER XV. 
“ QUITE WITHOUT FEELINGS.’’ 


“Mr. Linpores, ma’am? Yes, ma’am; I'll tell him, if you 
just wait inside here for a moment,”’ returned the man, who opened 
the office door in response to Cecy’s knock and question. 

Leaving ‘‘ Ruby ”’ in charge of one of the half-dozen waiting 
applicants outside, she passed the threshhold, and stood very ner- 
vously and uncomfortably regarding the baize.lined door of the 
inner sanctum, within which the servant had vanished. Presently 
the muffled barrier re-opened, and Mr. Lindores himself appeared. 
He came up to her quickly— 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, at the Jointure House ?”’ 

“No; I want to speak to you, please.” 

“Come in here, where there is a fire. You are quite wet. 
What is the matter ?’’ he repeated, as Cecy silently preceded him 
within the baized door, feeling, as the hinges closed as silently 
behind her, more like a prisoner obliged to make his own defence 
than a supplicant in somebody else’s behalf. 

“T am come as a petitioner,” she murmured. 

“In whose favour?” he asked, smiling ; and looking so acces- 
sible, she continued more steadily— 

In Mrs. Shanley’s, the poor widow, who ‘ives in the bog beyond 
the Fir Wood. She is quite broken-hearted about this threatened 
ejectment, and has begged me to intercede with you to allow her 
to remain on.”’ 

The expression of Mr. Lindores’ face changed instantly. ‘* And 
she has, of course, been telling you any amount of lies; persuading 
you she has been most harshly and unjustly treated. Omitting, 
however, I daresay, to inform you, that she has been forgiven the 

year and a-half's rent she owes, and given fifteen pounds in money 
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to take her to America, or anywhere else she pleases, out of tuis ? 
She is perfectly incapable of managing the farm, small as it is.”’ 

** She says her son could.” 

** A lazy boy of fifteen! lacking both the will and the power 
to work properly. With so much rent in arrear, it is really gain 
to them, being allowed any compensation for Jeaving that wretched 
place, that. was becoming more ruinous and dilapidated every day. 
You should not let your feelings be so easily imposed on, Miss De 


“It is not only feelings, it is experience,’’ she returned quickly, 
forgetting her timidity and whom she was addressing. “I, too, 
had a home, from which just such circumstances drove us. We 
could not keep it up. Had we been tenants, we should not have 
been able to pay the rent. We were even accused of letting it 
grow dilapidated. Still, neglected, ruined as it was, it was home.”’ 
She stopped, suddenly remembering in what position Mr. Lindores 
stood respecting her lost home, and added, hesitatingly, ‘‘ It was 
this that made me sympathise so much with the Shanleys, and led 
me to promise I would, at least, try to prevail on you to leave 
them their place, even a little longer—will you ?”’ 

“You ask an impossibility. It would be an injury on my part 
towards your cousin to allow such tenants to cumber his pro. 

** My cousin !—Crofton! I don’t believe he could be so heart- 
less—cruel as——’’ 

“Tam? Try him, if you like; but, understand first, that I 
have not alone his authority, but his express wishes, for my present 
course of action. When he was here last, he particularly desired 
such defaulters to be got rid of—this very family in especial ; who 
will, I repeat, be infinitely better off the other side of the Atlantic 
—where they must work—than dragging on here inidle misery. The 
compensation is really a grand thing for them; but Mrs. Shanley, 
in common with her nation generally, likes a sentimental griev- 
ance.’ 

‘** Sentimental grievance, ’ losing home? I suppose, in one 
sense, itis. But there is no use, I see, in saying more. I am 
sorry I have wasted your time so fruitlessly.’’ 

“ T am sorry my duty forbids me obliging you as you wish. I 
daresay you would hardly believe me, if I added, it is a painful 
duty ejecting these poor people—cruel, unfeeling as I am,’’ he 
said, looking at her. 

“Indeed, I could hardly believe it; you seem to me quite 
without feelings. Do not mind coming out with me; please; there 
are ever so many people waiting to speak to you. Good evening.” 

The baize door closed noiselessly behind her, and she was 


gone, 
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“ ‘Quite without feelings,’ ’’ he repeated half to himself, and his 
calm, well-cut face relaxed into a softer expression than it habitually 
wore. ‘* ‘ Quite without feelings.’ Unluckily, for myself, not so 
destitute of them, I fear,’’ and he half sighed, and pushed back his 
chair. As he did so, his eyes fell on a small bouquet of snow- 
drops Cecy had worn, and let drop from her dress. He took it 
up, and arranged the soiled leaves carefully for one moment ; the 
next, he threw the flowers hastily aside, and struck his bell, ad- 
monishing the outsiders, he was ready for their audience, and 
business. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME. 


In torturing for pleasure or profit any animal inferior to man 
in the animal kingdom, we excuse ourselves, on the taking-it-for- 
granted principle, that the lower the scale of life, the less sen- 
sitive it must accordingly be. “Ob, it does not feel much, poor 
thing !’’ we pronounce philosophically, as we crush to death some 
insignificant existence. And of course we are right in our reason- 
ing; for was not the ‘‘ mad (ergo, un-reasoning) poet ’’ the only re- 
corded sympathiser with the trodden worm. Applying the same 
rule to humanity, the humbler the social status the less delicately 
organised the holder of said status is supposed to be. When an 
individual of noble birth and luxurious reariny comes to grief or 
privation, extensive sympathy: is instantly awakened for the 
aristocratic victim who is so dreadfully affected by whatever has 
befallen him; while for the lowly-born sufferer, ‘‘ the less is said 
the better.”” He will soon get over it!’’ In the comparatively 
exceptional case of a gentleman having (through extravagance 
possibly) to vacate his ancestral mansion, a hundred lips offer pity 
and condolence. In the common case of a peasant evicted from his 
mud cabin, who administers compassion and commiseration? And 
yet, if mankind be of the same genus—if the families peopling 
the great earth be of ‘‘one blood,” all must, on the whole, be 
actuated by similar feelings when placed in similar situations; and 
the blow must fall on a nervous system analogous in peer and 
plebeian. 

A very poor ancestral residence was that from which the widow 
Shanley was to be evicted. Still it had been owned by her husband 
and his father before him. It was her children’s birthplace, her 
own home for seventeen years; and she could not, and would not, 
reconcile herself to the justice of quitting it because she was a 
widow, and her only son too young and idle to work remuneratively 
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enough to live and pay rent. Her unpleasant lot she neither con- 
sidered the due reward of her deficiencies as a tenant, nor yet, as her 
superiors in a station might have done, “a cruel dispensation of 
Providence.” Indeed, this latter imputation would never have 
occurred to her, belonging as she did to the class of poor Jrish who 
regard Providence as an universally beneficent Being, and devoutly 
ejaculate, “ Glory be to God!’’ if you remark the day is horribly wet. 

Mrs. Shanley simply blamed and vindictively protested against the 
human mind, buman agency, and human hands that were definitely 
making her houseless. The human hands, on this occasion, being 
represented by the sheriff, the bailiff, and two policemen—for the 
widow had determined to be refractory, and had announced her in- 
tention of not stirring till she was “* put out—sorra inch.”’ 

So on she sat sullenly by the fireless hearth, where Mr. Wood, 
the bailiff, had just extinguished the flame that was never to be 
relit again, and two of his assistants were outside on a small ladder 
preparing—Oh, how the sound crushed the listener’s heart !|—to 
dismantle the roof, thereby rendering the dispossession compulsory. 
Soon the decaying thatch yields; the mouldering rafters crackle 
and give way, allowing the broad light of day to stream through 
the shivered roof tree. Tull this moment Mrs. Shanley’s face had 
expressed a stern indifference; but now as she looked down at the 
desecrated hearth, and up through the falling sods at Heaven’s 
never-failing canopy alone sheltering her, her defiant front sank, 
and sobbing she rocked herself to and fro, in a wild passion of rage 
and grief; whilst her ne’er-do-well son; Owen, a lad of fifteen, 
stood moodily by, apparently taking his fate very quietly, though 
the spirit evident in his eyes when he occasionally raised them, 
showed he would have used resisting force had he dared. The 
little girls cowered frightened beside their mother. 

“ Now ye see, ma’am,’’ explained Mr. Wood, who was a very 
polite man, “ there is no manner of use in yer trying to circumvent 
the law. You had better have left quietly at wanst.”’ 

“Go on wid yer work,” she returned bitterly, “it'll soon be 
complate. But sorra step I'll stir till the shelther is entirely 
taken from undher us and the blue sky that God made for us all, I 
can curse you and Misther Lindores and The Macnamara himself, for 
laving the widdy and her four orphants without any other roof 
this wild March day.” 

Mr. Wood, however was too well accustomed to this style of 
rhetoric and threatened malediction to be at all annoyed therewith ; 
so he continued in his usual tone : 

‘Don’t be foolish, woman; sure, you know you are not with. 
out the means of procuring shelter, and we can’t help what has 


come of yer own fault. Mr. Lindores has given ye full compensa. 
tion, and he’s sorry for ye.” 
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‘Sorry! Yes, like enough, when he wouldn’t as much as 
relint, for the young lady that begged and inthercaded for us. My 
curse be on him, I repate.’’ , 

‘* Now, you know, we'll have to use force if you persist longer. 
The police is here, and its one o’clock.”’ 

Breaking into a loud wail, which was echoed by the three 
little girls, she rose at last : 

“Come, childre,’’ she sobbed, “‘ we’re out on the world ; there’s 
no use preventin’ it longer.” 

The bailiff took her hand and led her out of the cabin, from 
which two hours before had issued the smoke of the home hearth, 
now quenched for ever. Standing on a bank opposite, the widow 
looked at the sad, silent, roofless ruin, once the happy home where 
her husband had brought her, when life had smiled brightest and 
fairest around her—lost, past! and the law said it was just 

But a very different verdict arose in Mrs. Shanley’s angry, illogical, 
aching, vindictive soul, as, beneath the bitter March wind, she and 
her four orphans were turned out of house and home—out on this 
wide, wide world. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


NEARLY five months without one line from Frank. Hopefully, 
anxiously, Cecy had watched each successive Australian mail ; but 
since that short epistle in November she had not received a written 
word from her brother. It was April now, another mail had 
arrived, again bringing her only disappointment. What could it 
mean t—what Aad happened? she sadly and wearily revolved in 
her mind, all the day the longed-for intelligence should have come. 
and all the day following, as she sat by the wiadow, as she walked 
in the garden, as she vainly tried to live life as usual, and trust 
for ‘‘ better luck next time.’’ 

She was alone at present at the Jointure House, the heads of that 
establishment having a few days previously departed to Dublin, 
But Grandmamma, though sufficiently recovered to shop, declared 
herself quite unequal to ‘‘ chaperone” anyone, especially wilfully- 
foolish’, naughty Cecy, who, to say the least of it, had “ thrown cold 
water on her one probable chance of matrimonial preferment.’’ 
She was left at home, not very regretful, however, over her punish- 
ment. What had brightened last year’s town season, to her 
would be missing now, and she very willingly remained in the 
country, thinking of the long letter with which Frank would 
delightfully compensate her for his past silence. But there, “ the 
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anticipated post had come in, minus the anticipated tidings,” and a 
second dreary day of inner bewailment and fruitless cogitation was 
waning cheerlessly towards evening. There was no use in wishing, 
or hoping, or expecting. She got up from her hardly-tasted 
dinner and ordered Ruby, and as she rode solitarily along pursued 
her perplexed musings. Could Frank have forgotten her? Oh, 
anything but that! Or, could it be, that (as Mr. Harcourt 
predicted) he had taken so thoroughly to the new country as to 
forget the old? She could not believe that either. Perhaps— 
perhaps after all, he was growing rich, and would come home some 
of these fine days to surprise her, and realise the dreams they two 
had dreamt as they sat, that last evening, under the old portraits, 
by the fading firelight at home. Perhaps—but here her mental 
speculations were abruptly checked by an objective appeal to her 
feelings, in the shape of the dismantled cabin, once belonging to 
Mrs. Shanley. Cecy had heard of the eviction, and had tried. 
unsuccessfully to induce Uncle Oliver to locate the banished family 
in a still more wretched tenement on a bog near the Jointure 
House. 

But though this was peremptorily refused, and no other asylum 
had been vouchsafed them, the Shanleys lingered on in the 
country, always talking of ‘‘crossing the salt wather,’’ yet, 
apparently, taking no steps thereto, till just a few days ago, when 
it was announced they had started for Liverpool, en route to the 
western hemisphere. Some believed the report, some believed not, 
stating in contradiction thereof, that the “‘ boy,” at least, had been 
seen, since the rumoured departure, lurking in the vicinity of his 
old home. Home! it seemed to Cecy’s eyes as though it could 
hardly ever have merited the name, as she gazed at the blackened 
beams, the roofless walls, of the cabin, within which she had 
received shelter only a month previously !—now forlorn, dilapidated, 
tenantless, it looked the ruin of a year. She involuntarily reined 
in Ruby, and sadly contemplated the scene of desolation—its 
silence only broken by the sweet melancholy note of a thrush, who 
had stationed himself on an adjacent blackthorn, as if to sing a 
requiem over hushed life and happiness. 

The evening shadows deepening around, at last reminded Cecy 
of the unfrequented road. She must journey homewards, and picking 
a memorial spray off the old blackthorn, she turned up the narrow 
lane, once pointed out to her by Mrs. Shanley, and now, as then, 
soon found herself within view of Derrycarne. Yes, just below her 
was the main road. She could count the telegraph posts, lately 
erected along it, as she walked her pony down the by-lane. 
But what was that, dimly conspicuous, in the twilight, extending 
like a thread across the highway facing her? The telegraph-wire 
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blown down—impossible? No strong wind had been acting—yet 
there the wire hung, either the effect of accident or design, 
suspended about two feet from the ground over a shadowed part of 
the road, just at a turn where few passed, save going directly to 
Derrycarne House. 

A suspicion of something undefinable, but ominous, rose in 
Cecy’s mind—Mr. Lindores was expected this evening—the wire 
would be in his direct way from the railway-station an hour and a 
half later! Was it a snare—a trap? An instant—only an instant, 
she reflected on the dreadful possibility! There was no time to 
lose—watchers might be already in the thick wood opposite, 
covertly awaiting their victim! Whether her own approach had 
been visible to inimical eyes, and her progress likely to be checked, 
she stopped not to conjecture, as, putting Ruby to the leap, the 
light barricade was cleared in a second, and quietly at first, then— 
as a bend of projecting firs screened her from she knew not what 
—she galloped at the pony’s‘quickest pace down a diverging road, 
leading to the police barracks. It was a mile of hilly travel, but 
Cecy heeded neither ascent nor descent till her destination was 
reached. 

“TI came to tell you the telegraph wire has been pulled down at 
Derrycarne, near the arched gate,’’ she began nervously to the 
first of the protective force who showed himself.’’ 

“Pulled down, ma’am,—and close to Derrycarne? Is Mr. 
Lindores there?” 

“ No; but he is expected this evening.” 

“Ah, that’s what they’re at! It’s a plot, ma’am—we'll go 
at once,”’ 

“ Yes, but go also, or send some one, to Ardmore Station, to 
prevent Mr. Lindores coming that road to Derrycarne—it might be 
dangerous,” she added, still more horrified at finding her fearful 
surmises so quickly participated. 

An immediate despatch to the station was promised. She turned 
her pony. 

“You better have an escort, ma’am.”’ 

“No, no. I can return by the lower road—it is not a quarter 
ofa mile round. Besides, I am not personally afraid.’’ 

Sha rode off feeling, if not ‘‘ personally afraid,” yet shudderingly 
apprehensive of somebody else’s fate. If anything did happen, 
would it not be partly her fault, who had so obstinately sympa- 
thised with the Shanleys—wishing to keep them in the country— 
keep them from this / Every petty sound that fell on her ears during 
the remainder of the evening, and the whole of the sleepless night 
which followed magnified itself into the report of a gun, and the 
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first. question she asked Nora, the housemaid, next morning, was, 
“ Did he come home safe ?”’ 

** He !——Who, miss ?”’ 

“* Why, Mr. Lindores, of course. Did he come to Derrycarne 
last night ?”’ 

“Safe and sound, Miss, for I saw him, just now, walking with 
the keeper towards the plantation. But sorra mend him, if he did 
come to an untimely end.”’ 

“Oh, no—don’t say such horrible things!’ interrupted Cecy. 
“It would be dreadful, if anything happened—were to happen.’ 

“ Happened !—-Why you look quite scared, Miss; never fear, 
‘it's hard to kill a bad thing,’—not that Mr. Lindores is worse 
than others—indeed, he’s better than many—who has the same 
power. You see, miss, I don’t mind talking openly to you, be- 
cause yousalways feel for us.’’ 

“Oh, so Ido!” But the painfully uncertain state of life and pro- 
perty in the country had never before been realised by Cecy. She 
now felt utterly ashamed of various sentiments, which she had from 
time to time exchanged with Nora. ‘ Nothing can justify murder,” 
she added, half to herself, as she unfolded the one letter the post 
brought her. It was from Mrs. Macnamarsa, and contuined the 
tidings of Crofton’s death at Algiers. ‘‘ And as it will be easier to 
fit your mourning, by having you on the spot, your uncle and I 
wish you to come at once to town. Mr. Lindores, who is running 
down to Derrycarne this evening, and will (he says) return the day 
after to-morrow, has promised to take charge of you. If, however, 
he be unexpectedly detained, bring Nora, as she is too giddy and 
thoughtless to travel alone.’’ 

Cecy felt rather surprised, Crofton’s death had been so im. 
mediately anticipated lately, that Grandmama had actually intended 
her present shopping expenditure shouid include those ‘‘ trappings 
of woe,” whereby. fashion advertises mortality, to be worn by 
herself and Cecile, in due respect for the deceased Macnamara ! 
But what special motive caused this sudden, hasty summons, it was 
useless to conjecture, and back to yesterday’s sad groove Cecy’s 
thoughts had again reverted, as after breakfast she sat by the 
drawing-room fire. A ring at the door-bell announcing the 
unusual approach of visitors roused her. She tried to believe it 
could not be Mr. Lindores. However, Mr. Lindores it was, and 
with Miss De Brugh his business, as the opening of the sitting- 
room door and his entrance therein straightway testified. 

** I hope it is only a message from Grandmamma, and not any- 
thing connected with lust night,’’ she mentally ejaculated, as she 
rose and presented ler hand rather coldly. 1t was the first time 
their hands had met since the interview in the office, for Cecy had 
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always managed to be out of the way on Mr. Lindores subsequent 
calls at the Jointure House; and when once or twice she came 
across him in her rides through the park, her injured feelings ad- 
mitted of no warmer recognition than a slight bow. 

‘Have you heard from your grandmother or uncle, this morn- 
ing t’’ he began, in his usual indifferent, quiet tone. 

‘¢ Yes ; Grandmamma wrote to me to go to town to-morrow.”’ 

“Did she mention putting you, for the journey, under my 
charge, as she does not wish you to travel alone ?”’ 

‘Yes; but in case it be any inconvenience to you, I can take 
Nora. It seems very silly not to be able to travel alone. I am 
old enough—am I not ?” 

“Old enough—surely. Many younger than you traverse the 
world quite unprotected. But, nevertheless, it will be best for you 
to obey your Grandmamma’s wishes. To-morrow, by the twoo’elock 
train, [ intend leaving—will that hour suit you ?’’ 

“Yes; Grandmamma named that very train.” 

- “ Ajl right ; it was to arrange about this I called; and also””— 
(he stopped an instant, and Cecy’s pulses bounded)—* to thank you 
for your timely intervention last evening.”’ 

‘ Those silly police!’ I asked them not to mention my name,’ 
she interrepted, impatiently. 

‘* Why should they not mention through whom—(humanly 
speaking)—I escaped what, I suppose, will be my fate in the long- 
run? But you were too courageous. In saving my life you 
risked your own. Did it not occur to you that, were any assassins 
lurking near, you acted a most dangerous part in deliberately 
riding over the wire?’’ 

“‘T was afraid a little, but I did not stop to think. Besides, 
what should I be shot for t and no malicious person may have been 
there at all. Did the police find anyone ?”’ 

“No. But the loaded gun thrown hastily aside confirms the 
suspicion of the whole being a regular trap; the result, doubtless, 
of that eviction, about which you and I differed so widely. Per 
haps, had I listened to your appeal, it would have been more 
prudent, though opposed to my duty and your cousin’s express 
Wwishes,’’ 
ie ‘Well, poor Crofton can direct no more hard measures,” said 

cy. 

‘* But was freeing his estate from cumbersome, unimproving, 
unimprovable tenants, such an overhard measure as to warrant a 
revenge so deadly ?”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed! I feel myself horribly guilty, too, for sym- 
pathising so much with the unimproving tenants ; yet, somehow, I 
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could not help it. But if anything had happened last night, I 






































say good-bye. ‘Remember, I owe you gratitude, whether you 
will or no; and hope I may not again have to incur your dis. 
pleasure, by carrying out (in your eyes) a harsh measure under the 
present Macnamara.”’ 

“Fred! oh! I am sure he will be a kind landlord.” The 
colour deepened on her cheeks, and Mr. Lindores’ fingers relaxed a 
little on the hand he still held. 

**Good morning,” he reiterated, in his ordinary manner. 
“ Don’t forget two o’clock, at the station, to-morrow.’ 

‘**I shall be ready,” she said, carelessly; ‘‘ please, don’t say 
anything more of last evening. Now that you are safe, I hope 
there will be an end to the whole affair. Nothing has been done, 
you know.” 

“Tf plotting, and laying in wait to kill, count as nothing,”’ re- 
turned implacable Mr. Lindores; ‘‘ however, as the would-be 
murderer was not found, the blunderbus seems untraceable, and 
nobody is likely to turn informer, I fear the matter is at an end. 
It was a very close escape, and for you, far more than ee. I 
shudder to think what might have been.” 

What might have been, indeed, under other circumstances ; for 
Cecy had passed, not only within range, but touch, of the intended 
murderer, Owen Shanley, who, nerved by evil advies and his own 
sense of irreparable wrong, had determined to “ have a shot at the 
agent ’’ before starting for America. A friend had assisted him in 
pulling down the telegraph wire, and extending it, so as to trip and 
stop Mr. Lindores’ horse returning from the train, and his old 
blunderbuss was loaded and cocked. But he was too young to be 
quite hardened ; and as he placed bimself in his leafy ambush, the 
wretched boy was already half repenting his ill designs, and wishing 
he were with the rest of his family awaiting his ship at Liverpool, 
whither he was to flee, as soon as the deed was done. But if he 
could not flee fast enough, and were caught! Fifteen—only 
fifteen—he was! Terribly young to be hanged, even in a good 
cause. It was growing very dark ; nobody would pass, till—hark ! 
—a sound is audible—a horse trotting—he grasps his blunder- 
buss as the noise approaches, but not in the right direction. Down 
the lane it is advancing—a small pony ridden by a young lady. 
Ah! the Irish heart, though vindictive, passionate reckless, is not 
utterly base and ungrateful. Those dark lurid eyes that descry 
Cecy’s sudden halt, und subsequent rapid start forward, had 
watched her an hour earlier stop and almost cry at the sight of his 
ruined home. ‘That home which she had pleaded and braved the 
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dreaded lion in his den to spare to him and his mother. Has she 


not a bit of the old blackthorn in her breast that she has plucked 
off the tree, beneath which he had played an innocent child? 
Innocent ? Owen Shanley trembled as Cecy leaps the wire barrier 
and within touch of his hand, he sees his plan foiled. For of 
course she will tell at; the big house whither (not to the police 
barrack) he believes her bound. She is out of sight, but he would 
not have stopped her—harmed her for the world. He drew a long 
breath. He was alone, but he was innocent still. In another 
hour he might be—. Checking the hideous thought, he bounded 
from his lair, threw aside the gun, and sped like a hunted deer 
across the country. After a week of alternate hiding and running, 
he reached Dublin, and from thence crossed as quickly as he could 
to Liverpool, where he found himself destitute of further funds, and 
the ship already sailed with his family. He roamed about, down- 
cast, miserable, and terribly afraid of detection—though innocent. 
‘Innocent !’ he would repeat to himself, as he wandered hopelessly 
amongst the docks, seeking any employment that would gain him 
acrust. His isolation, humility, and obedience in carrying out 
orders, at last won on the captain of a large emigrant vessel to 
allow him to werk his passage to the port whither the vessel was 
bound. He joyfully, unquestioningly, accepted the offer. He 
dreaded even the English soil; it was too near Irish police and 
detectives. 

‘** We won’t be very long till we land in America—will we? 
he asked,’’ a faint smile breaking on his face as the “ Aurora” 
stood out to sea. 

‘“* America, my boy?’ laughed the tar; ‘‘ what are you 
dreamimg of? Weare under sail for Melbourne.’’ 


So 




















TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“‘THs is a nice business!” said Mr. Thomas Lintell, of Guy’s 
Hospital, as he sat down gloomily by the parlour fire of his London 
lodgings, on Christmas Eve. ‘‘ This isa pretty sort of epistle from 
a father !”” he continued, as he extracted a crumpled letter from his 
pocket, and proceeded to read it for the fiftieth time. ‘‘‘* My dear 
Tom, as you have already spent the whole allowance intended to 
maintain you in London until the close of the session in April, I 
do not fee] justified in advancing you more money to be wasted on 
personal gratification; so I shall not send you a five-pound note as 
you request, to enable you to join the family circle on Christmas 
Day. You cannot both eat and have your pudding at the same 
time; and, as you have eaten yours already, you must go without 
it to-morrow.’ Now,” said Mr. Lintell, ‘‘if I had not gone to 
see Faust last week, and had that little supper afterwards, and my 
pocket picked besides, I should have had money enough without 
any thanks to anybody. By Jingo! now I come to think of it,” 
soliloquised Mr. Lintell, as he took down his brandy-bottle, and 
mixed himself a stiff tumbler, after which he filled a splendid 
meerschaum pipe from a huge tobacco jar, ‘‘ there’s a great like- 
ness between Faust and me! He was astudent of medicine, and 
I am a medical student. He knew the worthlessness of knowledge, 
andsodo I! He had got a dog which followed him accidently into 
his house, and so have [! Come here, Toby, my boy; oh, by-the- 
by, he can’t come, for I destroyed his powers of locomotion in my 
last experiment. Curious thing, though,’ mused Mr. Lintell, 
“that he can still wag his tail! Strange, very strange!’’ and Mr. 
Lintell took another glass of brandy and drank it, while he gazed 
upon Toby. ‘‘I think I’ll operate on him again to-morrow. He 
can’t bark, that’s a blessing, for I cut his vocal nerves a week ago. 
Fine study, vivisection!’’ continued Mr. Lintell, as he rapidly 
emptied a third tumbler. ‘‘ Let me see, what was Isaying? Ah, 
yes, I recollect, Faust and his dog, Iand my dog. He made a 
pentagram round his dog, I remember; but, then, what the deuce 
isa pentagram? I must look that up in the Surgical Dictionary. 
Why, there are two Tobys. No, that’s an optical delusion, failure 
of nerve power! I must take another glass of brandy-and-water, 
Now, then, let me think coolly, no Christmasfor me. I wonder how 
I put up with it? Faust didn’t,‘and yet he had not half as much 
to bear as Ihave. He put his dog Toby in a pentagram, as I said 
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and then he cursed and swore and called up the devil, 
Now, I could curse and swear, but I should only call up the land- 





lady! It’s the pentagram that’s wanted. Let me think.” And 


here Mr. Lintell took another tumbler of brandy-and.water, and 
lay down upon the sofa to reflect upon the nature of pentagrams. 


Suddenly he became aware that a person stood at his elbow. 


« What’s the row ?” asked Mr. Lintell. 

“Tam Mephistophiles!’’ replied the stranger; “I'll excuse 
you the pentagram this time,’’ continued the new-comer ; ‘‘ for you 
have taken so much brandy-and-water, that the pentagram is almost 
superfluous so far as I’m concerned. Iam here! and now what 
do you want with me?’ 

‘‘ Did I say I wanted anything, sir ?’’ 

“ Yes, you said, ‘ I’d assoon go to the d—I as not go to my own 
home on Christmas Day.’ ”’ 

‘‘So I would,” replied Mr. Lintell; ‘‘ only, mind you, not to 
stop. 
ma I don’t care whether you stop or not,’’ replied Mephistophiles ; 
‘‘you are no credit to anybody, for you smell so of spirits and 
tobacco that I wouldn’t have anything to do with you, if I could 
help it; but I can’t. As to getting back you must take your 
chance. You wanted to pass Christmas Day in my company ; 80 
you can’t get out of it, and you had better make haste, for it only 
wants five minutes to twelve.’’ 

“Let me have a glass of brandy-and-water to make up my 
mind ?’’ pleaded Mr. Lintell. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Mephistophiles; “but I’ll give you a good 
drink if you say you’ll come along without force.”’ 

“ Let me have half a glass !’’ implored Mr. Lintell. 

“No,’’ said Mephistophiles. 

“Oh, dear me!”’ cried Mr. Lintell. ‘‘ Think of my poor mother,”’ 

“Much you care about your mother,’’ sneered the evil one. 

‘But there’s my sweetheart, Mephistophiles ; think of her /’’ 

** Ah,’’ said Mephistophiles ; “ it will be a loss to her ; but. you 
don’t get any brandy out of me on her account.”’ 

“Think of my soul,’’ whispered poor Lintell, as he tossed in 
agony upon the sofa, Give me a quarter of aglass to save my 
‘* T’ll give you a bumper, if you'll leave your soul to take care 
of itself and come along quietly. If you don’t come I’ll leave you 
and take the brandy bottle with me!” 
‘Oh, please don’t—that is, I mean to say, leaye me, tempter! 
Oh, don’t take the bottle with you. Oh, I’ll come, I’ll come!” 
_ A sudden darkness fell around, and when Mr. Lintell re-opened 
his eyes he found himself in a sandy plain, without a vestige of 
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or Cultivation of any kind. On the far horizon were steep 
mountains of a dull reddish "hue, which every now and then flushed 
crimson, as if from the reflection of some distant fire; but Mr. 
Lintell saw no fire, and there was barely sufficient light to 
make anything out distinctly. Something glittered on the sand, 
and he stooped down and picked it up. 

** Why, Mephistophiles,’’ he said, “ here’s a woman’s wedding. 


“¢ Lots of them, hereabouts,’’ replied his companion. 

“ And, hullo!”’ exclaimed the young man; “here’s a Bible 
and a crucifix, and Sankey and Moody’s hymns.”’ 

*¢ Just so,”” said the Evil one. 

“Oh, come, you know,”’ expostulated Mr. Lintell, “‘ this can’t 
be ° 

** Well, no,”’ replied his guide. ‘“ You see you are alive, so I 
can’t admit you there at present, but you are on the direct road. 
This, my young friend, is the Plain of Good Intentions, and it is 
one of the short cuts to you know where. You need not be surprised 
at the wedding-rings and Bibles, and things. If you look closely 
you will see the rings are all broken, and the prayer-books have 
some of the commandments torn out; in short, every thing lying © 
about here is more or less damaged. The owners had to leave 
them there, because no patching up is allowed further on.”’ 

“‘T don’t want to stop here all day,”’ said Lintell. ‘I think 
I have seen enough, thank you very much; but perhaps I may 
just as well go back.”’ 

** It is dull,” replied Mephistophiles. “I’ve a good mind to 
let you return to earth; but only on the condition that you serve 
me for the twenty-four hours you agreed upon. I don’t mind being 
open with you, Lintell. I had much rather pass the day with you 
up above, if you have no objection, for you can be of assistance to 
me there; and I don’t see how we shall either of us benefit by 
stopping where we are.” 

*T’'ll do anything you like, Mephistophiles, if you will let me 
out of this; but I must say, I hardly expected you would like to 
pass this day, of all others, up above.” 

“Well, Lintell, you are partly right and partly wrong. I know 
how these birthdays are kept up, of course, and don’t attach much 
importance to them. On my own birthday all my family try and 
say their prayers, which is dull work enough ; although of course, 
there isa certain kind of satisfaction in knowing that i can’t do 
them any good, and, up above, you fellows pass the day cursing and 
swearing, gorging yourselves with plum-pudding, and drenching 
yourselves with spirits, as you have done for generations ; and I’m 
really so used to it all that I don’t care much about looking on; 
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but of late years I understand some fresh Christmas games have 
been invented, and it’s my duty to have a look at them, or else 
there will be a regular blow-up.” 

‘* What's the matter ?”” exclaimed Lintell. 

‘To tell you as small a lie as I can conveniently manage,’’ 
answered Mephistophiles, “I must explain to you that my 
domestic bliss is not exactly what my friends would wish. It’s a 
mere trifle in itself; but then, you know, my dear Lintell, what a 
fuss people do make about trifles.’’ 

‘* Certainly,” replied Lintell. ‘‘There’s my own father 
refused me a five.pound note yesterday.” | : 

‘¢ Too bad,” said the Evil one; ‘‘ let us curse him.” 

**Oh, I couldn’t do that !’’ exclaimed Lintell. 

‘* Not do it, dear Thomas? Why, you cursed him a dozen 
times before you took that fourth tumbler last night. However, 
let me get back to my own little trouble. My family have got it 
into their heads that they must have a Christmas.tree. They don’t 
call it by that name—they only say a tree; but, of course, I know 
what they mean; and now comes the question, What is a Christmas- 
tree? I can’t ask everybody; but I look on you, Lintell, as a 
well-informed man of the world, knowing the right and doing the 
wrong, quite like one of my own family; so 1 come to you, or let 
us say, you come to me, and I ask you what is a Christmas.tree ? 
What does it mean, and what’s the sense of it? Is it a religious 
ceremony or an allegory, or any nonsense of that kind ?’’ 

** Well, I hardly know,” replied Lintell. ‘‘ It’s a fir-tree, and 
I suppose it means something. Of course, it’s not binding upon 
one, like plum-pudding and minced pies; but still it has something 
todo with Father Christmas. He is supposed, you know, to give 
away alot of presents, which are hung upon the tree lighted up 
with wax-tapers and Chinese lanterns, and it ain’t a bad kind of 
lark altogether.”’ 

“ But,”’ said Mephistophiles, “ is it a religious ceremony ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Lintell, ‘that’s a difficult question. All 
strictly religious ceremonies have a very decided connection with 
Something to eat and drink. Now, a Christmas.tree has sugar- 
plums, almonds, and a few raisins ; but you can’t make a religious 
festival out of them. You want something solid for true religion 
in England. Brandy and goose at Michaelmas, cod’s head and 
oyster sauce at Easter, with anything you please to drink after-_ 
wards; and at Christmas—turkey, plum-pudding, roast-beef, 
minced pies, nuts and oranges, wine, beer, brandy, rum, and 
whiskey, ad libitum. No; I call a Christmas.tree rather a moral 
entertainment than a religious one.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that,” said Mephistopbiles, “I don’t 
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mind religious gastronomical performances so much; but moral 
entertainments are bad—very bad. It stands to reason, "that a man 
who has had too much to eat, and a good deal too much to drink at 
Christmas is a good fellow. Why, he will talk of his religion by 
the hour, and I like to hearken to him; but you may listen to your 
tea-and-toast, magic-lantern, and niinoent-eakuneinent fellows all 
= iad shia wr won't hear them talk of their religion atall. I 

on’t have a tree of that kind in my place at all, I can tell you. 
What on earth can England be coming ‘to, taking to amusements 
without any fermented liquors about them ?”’ 

**Tt’s a German idea,” explained Lintell; ‘‘ but still, you 
must not suppose that we have not improved on it. We generally 
have our Christmas-trees after a good dinner, and combine religious 
duty with moral sentiment.” 

‘Oh, that’s a different thing,” said Mephistophiles. ‘ Idon’t 
mind looking on at a Christmas-tree of that kind, so if you are 
— Lintell, my boy, shut your eyes for a moment, and now open 





Oh, what a blessed change for Lintell! he was on earth 
again, and in St. James’s Park. He half wished that Mephis- 
tophiles had not accompanied him ; but still there was a certain _ 
kind of pleasure in being in company with so distinguished a 


Mephistophiles was somebody, a person of undoubted rank, with 
a well.defined position. To besure, he was not a good character, 
and in many respects objectionable; but Lintell felt as an average 
English snob might. naturally feel if a profligate person of rank 
condescended to speak to him, and perhaps take his arm down 
Regent Street. And yet Lintell was glad to know that Mephis- 


tophiles was invisible, although he was not so well pleased 4to 
discover that he himself was in the same predicament. 

“Tt isn’t only his dress,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘ but he smells 
80 infernally of lucifer matches !”’ 


** What do you say ?”’ asked Mephistophiles, angrily ; “ that I 
smell of matches ?”’ 

**I wonder how he knew what I was thinking of?’ flashed 
through Lintell’s mind; but he had no wish to irritate his com. 
panion, 80, said, “Oh, not the common matches, my dear sir. I 
was thinking of those superior articles of Bryant and May’s, that 
only light when rubbed on the box !”’ 


** Ah, that’s a different thing, my dear Lintell. How do you 
like my dress ?”’ 


** Well, I hardly know,”’ replied his young friend; “it’s a 
mixture rather—isn’t it ?’’ 


“* Yes, Scotch kilt, you see; that’s alie, you know, because the 
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Scotch aristocracy never wore kilts. A Welsh wig, that's decep. 
tion, too, because I have a first-rate head of hair of my own. 
English pauper’s great coat, that’s a humbug, made of shoddy and 
don’t keep out the wet; and an Irish hat with thecrown out, and 
the brim torn off in the last faction fight at Derry. It’s the 
biggest sham of all.’’ 

‘* What have you got in your pockets t’”’ asked Lintell. 

“Why, don’t you like the look of it ?’”” asked Mephistophiles. 

‘* They stick out rather,” replied the young man. 

**Tt’s only the usual thing, my boy. One quart rum, one 
brandy, one gin, and one whiskey. I can’t help laughing, all the 
quarts hold a pint-and-a-half each! Now, if I was legislator, I'd 
make the quart hold three pints; you’d see how Hngland would 
go-ahead then. Ah, poor dear Cade would have been the man for 
Prime Minister. What a wonderful idea that was of his, Lintell.”’ 

** Was it?’ replied the young man. 

“ Yes; surely you remember it ?’’ 

**Of course, I do,’’ said Lintell; ‘‘but I like to hear you 
repeat it.” 

‘* Well, I can quote, I must say, my boy. Listen to this: ‘The 
three hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I will make it felony 
to drink small beer; all the realm shall be in common, and in 
Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass.’ ”’ 

“ Beautiful !’’ said Lintell. 

** T’ve labelled my bottles,’’ explained Mephistophiles, “* Paradise 
drops. This mixture to be taken every second hour.’ I got that 
dodge from a very respectable old lady in a railway carriage.”” 

“ First-rate !’’ cried Lintell; “ but you haven’t told me where 
you are going to look for a Christmas-tree.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t care. I'll just watch somebody who is going to 
dine at a house where there is a Christimas-tree in the evening, and 
you and I can slip in with him. There’s a nice-looking fellow I 
know, coming along; I should like to see him at a Christmas-tree, 
very much. Hullo, he’s stopping to speak to that elderly gentle. 
man.” 

“Don’t forget,’ said the old gentleman; “that you have 
promised to dine with us to-day, and the children told me to remind 
you that there would be a splendid Christmas-tree in the school- 
room.”’ 

“T’m pretty sure to remember, my Lord,”’ replied the young 
man. “Cold, isn’t it ?—good-bye.”’ 

“ Capital,’ remarked Mephistophiles; “we're in luck! Do 
you know who that young swell is who was speaking to Lord de 
Manly just now ?”’ : 

“Qh, that’s Lord de Manly, is it? I didn’t know him; but 
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I've seen Sir Willoughby Thornton lots of times. Why, do you 
know, my dear Mephistophiles, he’s got £10,000 a-year! he's a 
regular swell! Plays the devil among the girls !”’ . 

“Plays the what, sir?’ said Mephistophiles, very angrily. 
** How dare you !”’ 

" I beg pardon,” replied Linte!l; “I mean, he’s a regular 
Lothario.” 

“Ah, that’s a different thing, my friend; but what you 
implied was, that I ran after the ladies. Now, truth is truth, and 
it’s exactly the other way. Come along, my dear Thomas, we 
can’t pass our time more pleasantly than in following Sir 
Willoughby Thornton’s footsteps. 

With light and buoyant tread Sir Willoughby pursued his way 
up Constitution Hill and through Hyde Park. He was a very 
handsome man, tall and straight, with a pair of broad shoulders and 
a small waist, and his countenance was frank and open, his features 
were well cut, his whiskers were in admirable order, and a pleasant 
smile lighted up his face. He was evidently in very good humour 
with himself and all the world. He made way for all the old 
women he met, picked up a little child who had slipped over a bit 
of orange-peel, and gave an old crossing-sweeper sixpence. He 
won golden opinions from all, and the sweeper, after biting the 
sixpence, proclaimed him, ‘‘ a puffick gent.’’ | 

“It makes me grin,” said Mephistophiles, ‘‘ to see how well 
he does it. 1 do believe the old women take him for a Christian. 
They always do make that mistake whenever a gentleman is civil 
to them.” 

** Do you mean to tell me,’’ replied Lintell; “that a gentle- 
man can’t be a Christian ?”’ 

** No, my dear Thomas; how could I when I look at you? All 
I say is, that the women can never see the difference.”’ 

** Well, what is the difference ?”’ 

** Just the same, my boy, as there is between artificial flowers 
and the real ones. The wax flowers are quite as pretty to look at; 
but they didn’t grow from a root.”’ 

Sir Willoughby, who had just left the park and was proceeding 
down Mount Street, suddenly turned back. 

“TI say,” cried Lintell, “there’s a man kicking his wife at 
that public house. Come along, and see the fun !’’ 

‘We must not lose sight of Sir Willoughby,” said Mephis- 

i “ What's he doing now ?” 

** There's a woman in black has just met him,’’ replied Lintell ; 

**she has got hold of his arm, and is whispering to him. Ob my, 


isn't she a pretty girl? and she’s crying ready to break her 
heart eg 
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“ Then I'll tel] you what we will do, Lintell,—go to the shindy 
first, and settle that little affair; and we can return to Sir 
Willoughby—he won’t shake that woman off in a hurry.”’ 

As the Evil one and his friend drew near the public-house they 
heard the. woman exclaiming, “Oh, don’t send, for, the police, 
gentlemen, please don’t ; he never did it before, never—never, It’s 
all.my fault for aggravating him; he only wanted one glass, for 
we've a long way to go to my son-in-law’s house, across London 
Bridge, gentlemen, where there is a little party and a Christmas. 
tree, and I wouldn’t let him. You will come along with me, 
James, dear, won’t you ¢’’ said the poor creature, as she wiped 
away the blood from a cut over her right eye, ‘* Think of Maria, 
James, dear, and your own dear little grandchild.’’ 

The man seemed ashamed of himself, and said sulkily— 

‘** All right, stop your row. There, old girl, you ain’t a bad 
sort, only you aggravate a fellow so. Christmas comes but once a 
year, andif a man mayn’t havea glass extra then, when may he? 
However, you leave off snivelling, and I won’t touch another drop 
to-day.” 

“Oh, this won’t do,’’ whispered Mephistophiles ; ‘‘ it’s mean, 
cowardly, and un-English. Here's a man going to let his wife save 
him/ Qh, flowers of brimstone, what’s the world coming to? Now's 
your time, Lintell, take one of my medicine bottles.” 

‘** What am I to say ?’’ asked the perplexed student. 

‘* Oh, tell him your’e a medical man, and a dose of the medicine 
will put bim all straight directly.”’ 

He handed the bottle to Lintell, who, to his own astonishment, 
became immediately visible to the crowd. . 

“Here, my friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m a doctor—put out your 
tongue. Do you feel a dryness of the posterior fauces, and enlarge- 
ment of the papille, accompanied by a rough sensation of the hard 
palate ?’’ 

“Eh !’’ said James, who was rather bewildered. 

“ Say ‘yes’ dear,’’ interrupted his wife, “ don’t go to contradic. 
the kind gentleman. Ob, yes—he does, indeed, Doctor,”’ she con- 
tinued, as James stood rolling his tongue about in great uncer- 
tainty. © 

** I thought so,” exclaimed Lintell. “ An incipient attack of 
gastralgia my good people !’’ 

“Oh lord !’’ exclaimed Mrs, James. 

** Don’t be alarmed,’’ said Lintell ; “ it will soon pass off. Just 
take a good drink from this bottle my man, and you will be all 
right very soon.”’ 

The man took the draught very kindly, and prepared to depart 
an while the crowd began to disperse, and Mr. Lintell edged 
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away out of observation as rapidly as possible. ‘‘ I wonder whether 
Icould cut and run?” he said to himself, ‘I don’t see Mephis- 
tophiles anywhere.” 

“Not a bit of it, my boy,”’ replied a voice; “hold out the 
bottle.” 

Lintell did as he was told, and in a moment he perceived 
Mephistophiles by his side, and felt that he had himself again 
become invisible. 

“Who do you think they were ?”” asked his companion. 

“T don’t know,” replied Lintell; ‘and yet, somehow or 
another, the features of the man and woman seemed familiar to 
me %? 



































“ Positively, you don’t recollect them,”’ asked Mephistophiles. 
“a 

** Well, my dear friend, it’s years since you saw the man or 
the woman either; but when you were a little boy, Lintell, that 
man saved your life. You tumbled into the mill-dam, and James 
Smith, who was only a lad then, jumped in after you; and the 
woman was Mary Iluggins, your own nurse, who took care of you 
through a bad attack of scarlet fever. He's a quiet fellow enough 
if you keep him from liquor; but he was born with a brain that 
won't stand drink—one glass makes him tipsy, two will drive him 
mad, and the third will a 

‘* Well, what will the third do?’’ asked Lintell. 

“You shall see by-and-bye, Lintell. My own idea is, he won’t 
be very fit for a moral entertainment.”’ 

‘** Nor she either,”’ said Lintell; “ what lies she did tell, to be 
sure. Why, some of the bruises on her face were a week old at 
least, and she swore that her husband had never touched her 
before in all his life. I should say her precious soul wasn’t worth 
much.” 

**T don’t know what to say about that, Thomas. You don’t 
mind me calling you Thomas—do you ?” 

** No, not if you wish it,” replied Lintell, rather stiffly. 

‘* Well, then, my dear Tom.”’ 

**Oh, come, that’s a little too familiar !”’ 

“Nota bit of it. If you give me an inch I take anell; I 
always did. So, my dear Tom, as I was saying, I ain’t satisfied 
about that woman’s soul. She’s fond of her husband, and love 
wipes out such a lot of old scores. It isn’t right, its most unfair to 
me; but a woman will tell all sorts of lies to save her husband or 
her children, and I've a suspicion ét isn’t chalked up against her 
very often,” 

**T never thought of that,” said Lintell. 





**'To be sure, when 
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I was running after Polly Lightfoot I told her a lot of lies, which 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“ Ah, I was speaking of love,” said Mephistophiles, 

‘So am I,” explained Lintell ; ‘‘ of my little love affair with 
Polly.”’ 

My dear Lintell,” replied his friend, “I had no intention 
of annoying you. I don’t think anything ever gave me greater 
satisfaction than your conduct towards Polly; but you and I are 
talking about different things ; I was alluding to what in Latin is 
called ‘ caritas,’ an old-fashioned kind of love; it makes a man 
sacrifice himself to save another, destroy his own passion to save 
the purity of another, and all that sort of thing.’’ 

“Oh, that is gammon,’’ said Lintell ; “ besides, how does it 
apply to Mrs. Smith ?’ 

“In this way, my boy, she wouldn’t call in the police. Did you 
ever read Shakespeare, Lintell ?’’ 

“ Of course, I have.”’ 

“Very good; there you have the very kind of woman I’m 
speaking of. 

“* She’s that being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong siay, and her displeasure fly.’”’ 


“‘T never read that play,’’ said Lintell. 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right, Thomas ; it does not do to study these 
matters too curiously ; but come along now, and let us hear what 
Sir Willoughby is saying to this young woman.” 

Sir Willoughby was not saying very much, for he was rather 
in a difficult situation. He knew very well what he wanted to say, 
but he did not exactly know how to say it. The fact was, that he 
had got tired of the young lady who had now detained him, and he 
wanted to get rid of her in as gentlemanly a way as possible. It 
was necessary that they should quarrel, but it was hard work for 
him to commence it, as he had no fault to find. However, he re- 
cognised the truth of Dryden, although he was not a reader 


of poetry, that— 


“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


So he commenced to accuse her. 

‘*T hardly expected to meet you, Miss Saunders. I believe you 
made an appointment for the day before yesterday, which I kept 
at a considerable amount of personal inconvenience; not that I 
blame you in the least, constancy is a virtue hardly to be expected 
in Man or woman.”’ 

“T could not help it, Willoughby,’ she said; ‘‘I am in 
great trouble—my only brother, Charles, is dead. His ship was 
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lost off the Falkland Islands, and all perished. Oh, my God, 
to think that I could hardly grieve for him! so little, Willoughby, 
that I would have kept my appointment if I could; but I could 
not leave my father, who had come to break the news.”’ 

“ Well, my dear girl, I’m not blaming you, and I’m sorry your 
brother is dead, and all that sort of thing; but, as I was saying, it 
is time, you know, that our acquaintance should cease.” 

‘‘Good Heavens, Willoughby!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Cease! 
cease now! am I going mad? Oh, Willoughby, you are joking 
with me; how can you be so cruel?’ she cried, while a pitiful 
smile lit up her face, and for a moment half hid the haggard look 
of despair which had suddenly almost quenched its light. 

“’Pon my word, I’m not joking, Mary. You see I’m in a 
confoundedly difficult position. Circumstances have made it 
necessary that I should marry a girl in my own position, who will 
inherit a very good fortune ; so that—don’t you see?—I can’t marry 
you. Ofcourse I love you better than her—why, she has got red 
hair, and I don’t know but what her eyes are green; but then, 
marriage is a matter of business. It need not make any difference 
between us, by-and-bye, but the decencies of life must be respected, 
you know. Of course I’m devilish fond of you, but marriage 
between you and me is totally out of the question !”’ 

‘* What an eloquent fellow that is, Lintell !’’ whispered Mephis- 
tophiles. 

‘* You promised, Willoughby,’’ cried the girl, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. “Marriage is nothing to you; but, 
oh, think what it means to me! Think of my disgrace, pity me 
if you don’t love me any longer; think of my father’s curse, my 
mother’s broken heart, and my sister’s loathing! Have mercy 
upon me, Willoughby, as you one day will have to ask God to 
Spare you.”’ 

“¢ She’s eloquent, if you like,”’ said Lintell. 

** Nonsense,’ replied Mephistophiles angrily; ‘‘she’s in a 
scrape, and so she begins to howl and whine, and cry, and actually 
wants to ruin as fine a young fellow as I ever saw.”’ 

“This is absolute nonsense, Mary,” replied Willoughby; “ I 
really don’t see what I’ve got to do with your father and mother. 
When I marry, of course, | expect to have to put up with those 
kind of relations, but I can’t be expected to have deputy fathers 
and mothers-in-law all over the country, every time I admire a 
pretty girl or she admires me. There, Mary, don’t be a fool; sit 
down here and compose yourself. No one ever need know anything 
unless you choose. I shall always be your friend, and if you want 
anything you can write to my solicitor. We had really better not 
see each other any more, and in the meantime, take this, its a 
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Christmas-box. You will find a letter inside explaining my inten- 
tions; for I’m not a good hand at talking, and as I have said 
before, you can write to my solicitor if you want money, He only 
thinks you are a poor relation, and I’ve told him to comply with 
all your requests, in moderation, of course. And now I must 
really go.” 

He looked anxiously at her as if half expecting that she would 
attempt to detain him, but she neither spoke nor moved. When 
he was gone she sat silent and motionless for a few minutes, then 
she drew her mantle round her and walked hurriedly away in the 
direction of the Marble Arch. Suddenly she recollected the purse 
that Sir Willoughby had thrust into her hand. She threw it from 
her, as if it burnt her, and tried to crush it into the ground with 
her little foot. Then she walked on more hurriedly than before, 
and was soon lost in the gathering fog. 

‘* Tsay,” exclaimed Lintell; “ isn’t Willoughby a cool hand ?’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ replied Mephistophiles, ‘‘ he is that, and more. He is 
a highly-educated man, and has got rid of his conscience, or he 
thinks he has, which is pretty much the same thing just at present. 
He’s a philosopher, and has studied the serpent theology, as I had 
the honour of explaining it to Adam and Eve many years ago. 
He goes too far, though, Lintell. Do you know he doesn’t believe 
inme? Of course he avails himself of the little advantages his 
philosophy gives him, and waturally not believing in God or devil 
he obeys his animal instincts, taking care, of course, to steer clear 
of the law, and to behave like a perfect gentleman.”’ 

“ Ain’t you going to pick up the pocket-book ?” asked Lintell. 

“Oh, dear me, no, Thomas; I’m out for a pleasure trip, and so 
are you ; besides, we are too late, for that man has already got 
sight of it.’’ 

‘* What a miserable-looking fellow he is!’’ said Lintell; and so, 
indeed, he was. 

He appeared pale and withered, and unutterably wretched. 
He had evidently seen happier days, for his dress was of the better 
class as far as the cut went, although much the worse for wear. 
He looked like a man who gained a living by brain work, and his 
forehead was broad and high, and gave him an intellectual 
appearance, but there was a want of manliness about him. He 
seemed poor in spirit as well as in body; his eyes were weak, the 
expression of his mouth was feeble, his hands shook, and his 
manner altogether was shaky and irresolute. 

__“ Yes,” replied Mephistophiles; “I know him very well, 
indeed, and like him very much. He was a schoolmaster, and had 
quite a large establishment.’’ 

“ What made him give it up ?’’ asked Lintell. 
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“He met with an accident, my dear young friend. He took 
it into his head to punish a boy, after he had taken something hot 
at supper time, and he unfortunately beat the boy with a poker 
instead of a cane, and if his fool of a wife had not stepped in and 
taken the blow on her arm, poor dear Robert Anstruther might 
have killed the boy. As it was, there was a great row; the boy 
wrote home to his parents—poor little fellow, he was a nice child !— 
and said he had been thrashed with the kitchen poker, the parlour 
tongs, and the bed-room fender! You know what boys are, Lintell ; 
the mother, of course, believed him ; so the school was broken up. 
and poor Anstruther was ruined. Then his wife died of a broken 
heart, and he took to drinking furiously and was really a credit to 
me, when who should step in but one of those mischief-making 
women who are always stirring up strife in families? By-the-bye, 
you will see that woman soon ; for it’s the very girl Sir Willoughby 
Thornton is going to marry. She lives at 346, Berkeley Square, 
with her old father and mother, Lord and Lady de Manly. Don’t 
you remember, we met the father in St. James’s Park? Well, 
Thomas, I’m happy to say, that the girl is an awful fool; for she 
believes she can reclaim Sir Willoughby by marrying him. She 
has heard that he has been a little wild, but she imagines that his 
love for her may be the means of saving him yet. It does me good, 
my dear Tom, to hear her talk to her mother about him. The 
girl supposes that the worst of his offences is getting tipsy once at 
the Derby, and firing peas at a Methodist clergyman from a box- 
seat of a four-in-hand as he came home. Oh, Thomas, Thomas, if 
you could see the mother’s face when the girl extenuates her lover's 
sins, you would laugh. The poor girl has red hair, and greenish 
eyes, and no more figure than a mopstick, and she thinks she can 
tame Sir Willoughby! He’sa man, my dear Lintell, I can’t afford 
to lose; so I’m very glad he is going to marry her. He’s given me a 
great deal of trouble, and he musn’t slip through my fingers. He’s 
not like a common’ drunkard, as poor Anstruther, who does my 
work for a pint of bad spirits. On the contrary, Sir Willoughby 
will have the worth of his money. Now, naturally, Tom, as a 
trader in a large of business, I like to give as little and yet as 
much as I can, and Sir Willoughby is a very troublesome character, 
indeed. I’m obliged to be always helping him in some diabolical 
business or other. One day it’s cards, and next day horses, and 
then it’s a woman ; and so on, until my patience is really worn out. 
He’s cunning, too. He won’t get drunk, he only takes enough to 
make him enjoy his |:ttle amusements, or uses it to entrap his 
victims. In short, my dear Lintell, I regret to say, he makes the 
devil serve him, all the time he’s serving the devil! It can’t last, 
of course ; but it’s rather hard on me just at present.” 
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** Are you going to let old Anstruther walk off with the pocket. 
book ?”” ask Lintell. 

‘‘Yes. I was only doubting whether I should send you to 
give him a glass of the Paradise drops. You have not heard yet 
the mischief that wretched Miss Juliet de Manly has done. 
Unfortunately, she knows the whole Anstruther family. The old 
man’s school was at Willowdale, where Lord de Tabley’s property 
lies; so not content with doing her best to help Mrs. Anstruther 
when she was dying, what does the girl do, but positively take the 
daughter—Jane Anstruther—as a nursery governess for her. own 
younger sisters; and after that, Lintell, she actually goes to old 
Anstruther, who is living now at Chelsea, teaching a day school, 
and gets him to take the pledge! Yes, Thomas, upon my word, 
that old fellow was fool enough to take it yesterday. Now, comes 
the question, will he keep it? If he had no money he might; but 
with that fiftv pounds in the pocket-book he has no chance, and 
more than that he will be a thief, for there is a letter inside the 
pocket-book which will tell who the money belongs to, and I 
shouldn’t wonder, my dear Tom, when he wakes up from his 
drunken bout and sees a thief’s face in the looking-glass, just as he 
has got his razor in his hand and is going to shave, if the old 
fellow——”’ 

“Oh, hang it!’’ cried Lintell; ‘“‘do stop—you make me feel 
quite nervous.” 

“You can go and get a drink, if you like, in the nearest public 
house,’’ said Mephistophiles. 

“Well, it’s a very curious thing,’’ said Lintell; ‘‘ butall the 
time I’ve been with you I’ve had a regular craving for cold 
water !’’ 

“ Ah, my good friend, Thomas, I look upon that as a sign that 
you are becoming quite one of the family. At my place they are 
always howling for it! and, oddly enough, its the only thing I can’t 
give them. My license expressly forbids it. I have applied for a 
water license over and over again, because I know the value of it 
in my earthly business. Water from wells near a cesspool is most 
valuable, so is river water where the drains empty into the stream, 
and many other kinds. I should like to see all the water supply 
placed under my control. Fancy having the doctors called in every 

where, and listening to their professional advice! Impure water, 
my dear sir or madam, mix it by all means, take a little brandy 
or whiskey, just to correct the ill effects. Better be drunk than 
risk bodily disease. I would save the cost of a water license in a 
fortnight, my dear Thomas.” 
“They might filter the water,” suggested Lintell. 
Who might filter it, sir?’ replied Mephistophiles, angrily, 
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**Do you suppose the doctors would let them do it? Do you 
imagine that one man in ten would dream of doing such a thing 
when he was permitted to take spirits by medical advice instead! 
Above all, sir, do you imagine that I would allow any one to 
purify himself, or herself, or itself on any consideration whatever? 
Bother it !’’ he continued, more calmly. ‘‘ While I am talking to 
you old Anstruther has crept out of sight. 1 half wish I bad given 
him some drops ; but I think he’s safe. I never lose hope while a 
drunkard’s alive.”’ 

“Why,”’ said Lintell, “do you believe in hope? I thought 
‘faith, hope, and charity,’ were Christian virtues ¢”’ 

“ Not at all, my dear Thomas—lIve faith enough, and more than 
enough ; for my faith is belief, and a most unpleasant thing it is, 
It gives me the ague, and makes me tremble in my own hothouse; 
and I've hope, too, I suppose, or else I never could go on working 
as Ido. As for charity, I can’t say much.”’ 

‘“‘Tf you've got any at all you might let me go home,” said 
Lintell ; ‘‘ I’m not at all well, indeed.”’ 

**T can’t spare you, Thomas; a bargain is a bargain, and we’ve 
got to keep company for twenty-four hours. You began at twelve 
on Christmas Eve, all but a second or so, and your time isn’t up 
until twelve to-night—why, it’s only four in the afternoon yet! 
Give that beggar a shilling, Thomas,’’ he whispered, as they left 
the park. 

** What a riddle you are!”’ exclaimed Lintell ; ‘‘ just now you 
said you had no charity.”’ 

“Indiscriminate alms-giving isn’t charity, my dear boy,” 
replied Mephistophiles; ‘‘ it’s the way I put my money out to 
usury.” 

The pair continued their walk and reached Berkeley Square 
just as Sir Willoughby knocked at the door of No. 346, and they 
entered with him unperceived. 

** Lady de Tabley disengaged ?’’ inquired the visitor. 

‘* No, Sir Willoughby,” replied the smiling porter; ‘‘ there’s a 
lady with her, and I was told to say, ‘ Not at home’ to everybody; 
but I think you will find Miss de Tabley in the school-room.”’ 

“All right, Roberts,” replied Sir Willoughby, as he ran lightly 
up the stairs. He was quite at home, and knew perfectly well 
where the school-room was. 


‘Come in,’’ said a gentle voice, as he tapped at the door, and 
he entered, to find the governess alone. 

‘“* Miss de Tablcy and the young ladies are not here, Sir 
Willoughby Thornton,”’ she said, very gravely, as she rose from her 
chair. “ You will find them in the conservatory.”’ 


“‘ Ah, never mind, Miss Anstruther,” he replied ; ‘I will sit 
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down here, with your permission, for afew minutes ; it is so seldom 
that I find you alone. I want to congratulate you, and wish you 
all the compliments of the season; but, "pon my soul, your lovely 
blushes turn winter into spring, and I cannot think of cold and 
and frosty Christmas when I look at you.” 
‘‘You are most complimentary, Sir Willoughby,’’ysaid Jane 
Anstruther; but it is winter in my heart if it is not in my face, 
and you will excuse my saying I wish to be alone,’’ and she wiped 
a tear from her eyes as she spoke. They were pretty brown eyes, 
dimmed as they were by sorrow, and Sir Willoughby thought that 
grief made them even more charming than usual. Undoubtedly 
her eyes were not the only beauty she possessed. She was young, 
graceful, and refined-looking ; her features were very good, and her 
lovely golden-streaked hair formed a fitting glory to her well-shaped 
head. No wonder that Sir Willoughby admired her. But the 
admiration was not mutual; Jane did not like him. She knew well 
enough that he admired her, and that while he took every oppor- 
tunity to show it, he took equal pains to hide his sentiments from 
his affianced bride. This in itself would have been enough to 
disgust Jane Anstruther ; for, above all things, she hated a liar, and 
she knew that Sir Willoughby was false to the girl he intended 
to marry, and if false in that he would be false in all, she said to 
herself; and so she almost hated him long before his wily tongue 
and sugared compliments had a chance to hurt her. 

‘* If it is a sorrow that friendship, admiration, or devotion can 
soothe,’’ said Sir Willoughby, ‘‘let me help you. My advice, 
my assistance, my purse—all, everything is at your service,”’ 

** Thank you, Sir Willoughby Thornton,” she replied; ‘‘ my 
sorrow can be nothing to you, and no one can share it. I had 
expected that my affianced husband would have been in England 
to-day, and I have heard that some accident has happened to his 
ship ; and I can’t help fearing that his friends know more than they 
have told me. I don’t know why I say this to you, excepting 
that you may see that your sympathy or advice is useless. I can 
only wait and pray that Mr. Saunders may be spared to me.” 

“Saunders !’’ exclaimed Sir William, hurriedly, while a 
deep flush passed over his face; ‘‘ what Saunders? Not Charles 
Saunders ?”’ 

“Do you know him ?’’ asked Jane Anstruther, eagerly. 

‘* Yes; that is—no; I’m not certain. Oh, here comes Miss de 
Manly. So glad to see you, Juliet. I heard you were with a 
we in the drawing-room, so I thought I would wait for you 

ere,’’ 

‘I was in the conservatory, Willoughby, with my sisters,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘ Come down there with me. Mrs. Granby will not 

be much longer, I dare say.” 
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**Mrs. who?” exclaimed Sir Willoughby. 
crazy I think !’’ 

**Do you know Mrs. Granby, Willoughby ?”’ 

“*No; that is to say—yes,”’ replied her lover. “I have heard 
some story about her, I think, but I forget exactly what it was.” 

He left the room with Miss de Manly, leaving Jane Anstruther 
staring after him with amazement. 

** No and yes, and yes and no, all in one breath,’’ she said to 
herself. “‘ What can he mean? What made him turn so deadly 
white when Mrs. Granby’s name was mentioned? Good Heavens, 
can he be the man Mary Saunders meant when she hinted that she 
was privately engaged to be married to a man of fortune? But, 
no—it is impossible ; he could not be such a double-dyed villain.” 

*¢ Come along,’’ whispered Mephistophiles. “I must hear what 
this Mrs. Granby is saying.”’ 

“Oh, hang it!’’ cried Lintell, “ what a desperate hurry you 
are in! Wecame out together for a holiday, and you won't be 
quiet for a moment.’’ 

**T can’t, Lintell—I have the cure of souls. How can I rest ; 
how can I think of pleasure or enjoyment when souls are at stake ? 
I want them all—High Church, Low Church, no church, rich and 





“T’m going 


poor, king or beggar, peer or peasant, are all alike to me, for all 


have souls.” 

«Tt can’t pay to work like that,’’ suggested Lintell. 

“Pay! did you say ‘pay,’ Thomas? Love and hate don’t 
work for pay; vice and virtue are their own rewards. Come along 
at once.” 

Lady de Manly was sitting over the fire with Mrs. Granby in a 

back drawing-room. 
: ‘‘I thought I had better tell you all,” said the latter lady. 
There is nodoubt about it, I fear. I’m certain that Sir Willoughby 
has been amusing himself with Miss Saunders, the governess you 
recommended tome. I must say it’s too bad! I found a lot of 
letters, and although they are only initialled I’m certain they are 
his, and, indeed, Miss Saunders did not venture to deny it.” 

**Too bad of him, and horrid of her,’ exclaimed Lady de 
Manly. Her father, you know, lives at our place in the country. 
He’s the vicar there, and really quite a respectable man although 
very poor. I never knew any harm of the girl either, although I 
certainly fancied Sir Willoughby was oftener at the vicarage than 
there was any occasion for when he came down to stay with us at 
Willowdale, and that was the reason I wanted to get her away. 
I assure you I thought so highly of the girl that I would have 
taken her into my own house, only Sir Willoughby would have had 
greater opportunities of meeting her here than at Willowdale, and 
I certainly thought I was quite justified in recommending her to 
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you. She really has behaved very badly in keeping up a corre- 
spondence with Sir Willoughby. As for him, I don’t see that he 
is much to blame, excepting that he ought to have remembered 
the girl was in your service. It’s quite extraordinary how these 
young girls run after men of position and family 7° | 

“Yes, my dear Lady de Manly; but fancy, the girl had the 
assurance to tell me the other day that the man intended to marry 
her !”” 

‘Good gracious! what a want of principle, Mrs. Granby !” 

‘* Yes, my husband says it’s just the same as though a penniless 
shopkeeper proposed a partnership with the Rothschilds on the 
strength of a smart shop front with nothing in it.” 

“ How very good !”’ said Lady de Manly.” 

“T told the girl, of course,’ continued Mrs. Granby, ‘‘ that 
she could go home on Christmas Day, and make some excuse for 
not returning tome. I don’t want to ruin the girl, you know. 
She is a poor, simple creature, and may be saved yet and marry in 
her own sphere, some young doctor, or druggist, or bookseller, or 
something.” 

‘You don’t suppose she will go to Sir Willoughby, do you ?’’ 
said Lady de Manly suddenly, in an anxious voice. 

‘I’m astonished at you,’’ replied Mrs. Granby. ‘‘I believe the 
girl is ruined, and that Sir Willoughby did promise to marry her, 
Now, my dear Lady de Manly, did you ever hear of any gentleman 
keeping his word in such circumstances ?”’ 

‘No, of course not, Mrs, Granby. I’m really ashamed of 
myself for allowing the idea to enter my mind; only I’m so anxious 
about dear Juliet. She is so fond of Sir Willoughby, and the man 
has got such a fine property, that really it would be awkward if 
anything happened to prevent the marriage.”’ 

‘*Bnt surely, my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Granby, ‘‘ Miss de Manly is 
not so scrupulous as all that. Of course, we understand that if a 
full and particular account was given publicly to Miss de Tabley 
of her lover’s doings, she would be obliged to give him up; but 1 
really don’t see why she is to be told anything. Even if she knows 
anything, she is not bound to show that she knows it.’’ 

“*] don’t Know what to say about Juliet,’’ replied Lady de 
Manly. Sheis really fond of Sir Willoughby ; and yet somehow 
I almost think she would refuse to marry him if she knew all about 

Miss Saunders. Do you know, Mrs. Granby, she considers 
marriage a sacrament 2’ 

‘Oh, how shocking !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Granby. 

».“* So I’ve told her, my dear; but she will have that it ought to 
be if it isn’t, and she actually told me one day that she didn’t care 
What the Prayer Book said about it. Ido wish she was married, 
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I must say ; for I’ve a suspicion—only you must not mention it for 
the world—that Sir Willoughby is a little smitten with my 
governess, Jane Anstruther.’’ 

“Good gracious !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Granby; “the man seems 
mad about governesses.”’ 

‘Well, my dear,” explained Lady de Manly, ‘‘ you see these 
kind of girls have not usually any friends to protect them, and they 
are poor—often with no homes of their own—so that they offer 
great temptations to any men who know the world.”’ 

“ Does not Juliet see it ?”’ 

“Not a-bit; she never suspects anybody. I will do Miss 
Anstruther the justice to say that she has complained to me 
and Juliet, that Sir Willoughby was too fond of coming into the 
school-room, and that he interrupted the children at their lessons. 
I knew, of course, what the girl meant, and I positively trembled 
for fear that Juliet would suspect anything ; but, luckily, she never 
thought of it. She only said, poor dear, that Sir Willoughby was 
so. fond of children, and it wasso very nice of him. I told Miss 
Anstruther afterwards that if she ever dared to complain again 
of Sir Willoughby she should leave her situation at once.’’ 

** Quite right, dear Lady de Manly; the idea of these girls 
giving themselves airs! And now I must really go and look after 
my Christmas-tree. All the little ones are so taken up with it. So 
good-bye. ” 

And, after a friendly kiss, Mrs. Granby took her departure. 

Almost immediately afterwards Sir Willoughby entered the 
room with Juliet. He had been so good-natured to the children, 
Juliet said, and had given her a beautiful diamond cross. 

“The only cross that shall fall to her lot,’’ said Sir Wil- 
loughby, “if she will trust me with her future life.’’ 

Rye blushed, and Lady de Manly shook her forefinger at 

** Naughty man!” she exclaimed, ‘she is too good for you; 
but I am sure you will make her a kind husband.’’ 

“And now I must be off to my club, my dear Juliet, and I 
shall not see you again, alas, until dinner time !”’ 

** I think you said ‘eight o'clock ?’ ’’ 

* Yes.” 

*“‘ And, if you don’t mind, you must look in at the school-room 
in the evening ; for the children wnat you to see their Christmas. 
tree ? »» 

** Delighted, I'm sure,” said Sir Willoughby ; “at present, au 
revoir.”’ 


To be continued). 
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THE EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir, 


On three previous occasions I have taken the liberty of ad- 
dressing you on the subject of Arctic exploration, the 9th February, 
and 2nd March, 1865, and 7th November, 1874.* I tried to 
second these, your endeavours, for the further exploration of our 
globe and the enrichment of science, and have honestly endeavoured 
to add my mite in these undertakings, by getting up German and 
other exploring expeditions towards the North Pole. 

In those previous letters, I strongly advocated the selection of 
the Spitzbergen Seas (the whole wide ocean from East Greenland 
to Nowaya Zemlya) as the best way to the North Pole and into 
the central Arctic regions, instead of Smith Sound. Nevertheless, 
I rejoiced to see a new British expedition sent forth by whatever 
route it was decided on to reach the North Pole. Now that this 
expedition has safely returned to your shores, I crave permission to 
render my sincere congratulations on all its achievements. I 
always held the Smith Sound route to be the most difficult of all ; 
but since it was decided on that it should be tried by a new expe. 
dition, I felt assured that an English expedition would in every 
case be attended by most important results for geography and all 
scientific branches. 

_ There has never been a more important scientific exploring 
undertaking than the ‘‘ Challenger ’’ expedition; it marks a new 
era in the survey of our globe and the natural laws by which it is 
governed, and when the commander of that expedition was called 
to take the “ Alert’ and ‘‘ Discovery ’’ to the North Pole, there 
was perfect certainty that it would be done in a thoroughly complete 
way for the interests of science. It is this pure interest for 
scientific progress that cannot be too much commended, whereas 
formerly Arctic expeditions were sent out for lucre or gain, to find 
@ north-west or north-east passage to lands where to find gold, or 
spices, or other riches. Let not England grudge these noble under. 
takings ; for if we look around, it will be found that the English 
Government are the only ones in the world that have sent forth an 
expedition like that of the ‘* Alert ’’ and “ Discovery.”’ 





* Proceedings R. G. 8. ix. pp. 98 et seg., 114 et seq., vol. xix. pp. 173 et seg. 
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I have tried to make myself acquainted with every Arctic and 
Antarctic voyage ever undertaken from the earliest to the most 
recent times, and it appears to me there never was a more able 
and heroic expedition than that conducted by Captain Nares. 
There have been many that were perheps more foolhardy, and left 
one or more valuable ships in the ice; but to conduct two vessels 

this most dangerous ice alley and safely back again, has 
never been done before. The “ Polaris,’’ by particular good luck, 
got as far as 82° 11/N. lat., but was never brought home again ; 
Kane’s and Hayes’ vessels only reached 78° 40’ N. lat. 

The commander of the Challenger expedition will certainly 
have brought back, even from a region like that of the Palewocrystic 
Sea, a collection of scientific work and observations that will ever 
be a credit and honour to England. If I may be allowed, I would 

the value of one of the results in particular. It is very 
seldom that an expedition like this, however successful and lucky, 
can be said to have finished a task or a subject, for generally new 
questions, new problems are created by its researches, that require 
fresh work. Captain Nares’ expedition, however, may be said to 
have finished, as it were, a great portion, say one-third, of the 
Arctic regions—the scene of noble English exploits for a consider-. 
able time back. From Smith Sound to Bering Strait, the region of 
the Palmocrystic Sea, our knowledge is entirely due to British 
enterprise and perseverance. 

Led on by Bylot, Baffin, John Ross, and Inglefield, the Americans 
have, indeed, made noble and most persevering efforts of explora- 
tion from Smith Sound to Robeson Channel, and the names of Kane, 
Hayes, and Hall will remain among the foremost heroes of scientific 
enterprise ; but many doubts remained and many illusions were 
created, which had to be dispelled, before it could be said that the 
Smith Sound region was finished. 

If Captain Nares’ expedition had done nothing else than fully 
to explode the pernicious views connected with Smith Sound, it 
would be entitled to the greatest credit. The Smith Sound route 
had been artificially puffed up, exploration in that direction had 
attained a “ power of habit,’’ and the predilection for Smith Sound 
became contagious and an incubus on Arctic research. 

Sent out to attain the Pole by sledges to be drawn by fine 
plucky seamen, along a land of fiction, it required the greatest 
moral courage to return home sooner than was expected and with 
results diametrically opposed to fallacious premises, on which the 
whole plan of the expedition had been founded.. Had Captain 
Nares, instead of coming home this year, sailed round Cape Fare- 
well, and tried the other side of the same land he was directed up, 
Greenland, in the wake of Sir Edward Parry’s yet unsurpassed 
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brilliant summer trip of 1827, or Captain David Gray’s thirty 
years’ whaling along the shores of East Greenland, I am fully 
convinced. he would have finished the North Pole just as well as 
that terrific Palmocrystic Sea, or as when the Equator, then so 
much feared by all the world, was first crossed by Diniz Dias, 430 
years ago. For I cannot but think that any one reading attentively 
Sir Edward Parry’s narrative of 1827, and comparing it with the 
experience of the late expedition, will be assured that Captain 
Nares, in the wake of that great explorer, would have attained the 
Pole. Sir Edward Parry with his sledge boats in the loose drift 
ice, looked out for the biggest and most compact ice, whereas a 
steaming expedition would search for the water and lanes. 

Ten years ago, many of our first authorities, like Captain (now 
Admiral) Richards*, General Sabine, Sir Edward Belcher, 
Admiral Ommanney, Captain (now Admiral) Inglefield, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and many others, were advocates for the 
route by the Spitzbergen Sea; but somehow or other they were 
gradually got over to the other side—to the Smith Sound route. 

Had the expedition proceeded that way, even this summer or 
autumn, and been successful to reach the North Pole, it would no 
doubt have been welcomed back by the British nation more heartily 
than it has been; but then there was the duty to fulfil and the 
instructions to follow. 

The best and most correct and wisest measure, therefore, was 
to bring the vessels home safe and sound, and there they are now, 
fit for other service ; and if your enlightened and liberal Govern. 
ment remains true to the English way of doing things—in a com- 
plete way and not by half measures—it is to be hoped that these 
vessels will once more be sent out by a more promising route. 

There are six routes to the North Pole :—1. By Smith Sound ; 
2. By Bering Strait ; 3. By the East Coast of Franz Josef Land ; 
4. By the West Coast of the same; 5. By Spitzbergen (in the 
wake of Sir E. Parry); 6. By East Greenland. 

Smith Sound is finished. Bering Strait is the counterpart of 
it, and the destruction of the American whaling fleet to the north 
of it this yeare—a mere repetition of former similar disasters—shows 
the power and character of that Palwocrystic Sea when a vessel is 
exposed to its tremendous fury. | | 

After long and deliberate weighing of the facts attained and 
observations hitherto made, I more than ever- think, as 1 always 
did, all the four routes through the seas west and east of Spitzbergen 


— 








——s —— 


* “He had read Dr. Peterman’s papers very attentively, and had never 
seen any views more clearly expresssed, or defended by arguments more logical 


and convincing.” (See Proceedings R. G, S., vol. ix. p. 124.) 
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decidedly preferable to the other two. The East Spitzbergen Sea 
is undoubtedly occupied by the Gulf Stream, or whatever it may 
be called, which prevents the Polar ice getting further to the south 
in that wide sea than about 75° N. lat. at an average; whereas on 
the other, western, American side of the Atlantic, it has been 
known to drift to 36° N. lat., the latitude of Malta. Not a particle 
of ice has ever been known to reach North Cape (71° N. lat.). 

I still believe the great open sea of Middendorff, Wrangell, 
Anjou, and others, the Polynia of the Russians, extending from 
the Taimyr River in the west to Cape Yaken in the east—about 
1400 nautical miles long in a direct line—to be in connection with 
the furthest ends of the Gulf Stream ; but I don’t consider the 
Gulf Stream, as it has been shown by actual observation to occupy 
the whole width of the ocean between Bear Island and Nowaya 
Zemlya—to be of any particular advantage for navigation to be 
pushed northward in that direction. All the Aretic and Antartic 
ice seeks a constant exit towards the Equator; in the Antartic 
these icedrifts are freely dispersed all round the Pole and all over 


the wide ocean up to 62°, 50°, 40°, and 35° S. lat., and nowhere 


such a marked influx of a warm Equatorial current has been 
observed as the Gulf Stream in the Northern Hemisphere. Side 
by side the Polar current and the Gulf Stream pursue their courses, 
and where the former brings the ice down as far as 36° N. lat., the 
Gulf Stream protects all Europe from the Polar ice, which by it 
is kept back to about 75° N. lat.—a difference of about 40° of 
latitude. But between Bear Island and Nowaya Zemlya, in about 
75° N. lat., the Gulf Stream is certainly charged with ice that 
comes down from the Siberian seas. It is evident that here by the 
contact of two currents meeting each other—one of them charged 
with ice—the latter must get “packed and heaped up; and thus it 
was that the ‘‘ Tegetthoff,”’ of the Austrian expedition, that was 
to force its way there, g got in its grip, and was never again liberated. 
The Gulf Stream, therefore, produces in that part ‘of the Arctic 
regions a kind of ice barrier. 

**The Pagetthoff’’ was a small weak steamer of only 220 tons, 
and was caught in the strong current nearCape Nassau. It was a 
most unfortunate season, all the ice drifting towards that shore, 
whereas the same seas had again and again been freely navigated 
every succeeding year by many Norwegian fishermen in frail sailing 
vessels of ig 30 tons. I am fully convinced a vessel like the 
** Alert’ or ‘‘ Discovery ’’ could in every year penetrate some- 
where ii Spitzbergen and Nowaya Zemlya far to the north. 
It has also been frequently shown these last years by many 
Norwegians and Mr. Leigh Smith, that all the shores of Eastern 
Spitzbergen can be easily attained. 
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Lieutenant Weyprecht, who conducted the Austrian expedi- 
tion—Lieutenant Julius Payer only baving the charge of the 
sledging—deliberately states his opinion in contradiction to Payer : 
‘That he considers the route through the Siberian seas as far as 
Bering Strait as practicable as before, and would readily take the 
command of another expedition in the same direction.’’ And the 
famous Swedish Professor Nordenskiold, than jwhom no one knows 
better the Spitzbergen and Nowaya Zemlya seas, writes to me, dated 
Stockholm, 29th November, that in the year 1878 he will go out 
at the head of a new Swedish expedition, that is to penetrate 
through the whole of the Siberian seas as far as Bering Strait, he 
having two years in succession already penetrated through seas 
formerly considered impenetrable, as far as the great Siberian 
rivers Obi and Yenisses. 

Further north, at 80° and beyond, Franz Josef Land is en- 
countered, and here two ways offer themselves—the western and 
the eastern shores of it. The latter are no doubt beset by the 
drift ice of the Siberian seas, which has but little room to escape 
by the south, consequently this coast would probably not be 
favourable as a basis for proceeding northward. But the opposite, 
the western shores, recommend themselves in that respect. 

The fifth route, direct north of Spitzbergen, in the wake of Sir 
Edward Parry’s journey in 1827, has never been properly tried 
with an efficient steamer, and it appears to me that it would just 
as well be navigated as the Antarctic seas with its gigantic ice 
masses by that most successful expedition of Sir James Clarke 
Ross in 1840.3, who, moreover, had not the aid of steam, but only 
**dull-sailing ”’ vessels. 

However, there is, of course, not the line of land to hold on, and 
therefore East Greenland seems of all six routes to the North Pole 
the most advantageous. It is there that the Arctic ice freely 
drifts away all through the summer, and also all through the winter, 
as has been shown by the crew of the sailing vessel ‘* Hansa,’ 
Thus the central area of the Polar regions is more or less cleared of 
ice, and wouldy I am fully convinced, in an expedition like that of 
Captain Nares, be navigated, the Pole attained, and the whole 
regions as far as Bering Strait explored. This, view is corroborated 
by the long experience of Captain David Gray, of Peterhead, who 
knows more about the seas of East Greenland than any other 
person living. 

_ As far as Newfoundland and 36° N. lat. there is a permanent 
ice drift all down Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, and from Smith 
Sound, a distance of about 2600 nautical miles. Within this long 
line the ice does not necessarily increase towards the north, and 
hence there is what is well known under the name of “ North 
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Water” of the whalers at the furthest northern end of this 2600 
miles long ice stream, as well as the mild climate and open water 
that is known to exist in Port Foulke and its neighbourhood all 
the year round. In like manner open water may, and probably 
will be found, under the very Pole, after having navigated the ice 
stream of East Greenland in a similar manner peep 
navigated by whalers and exploring expeditions. more 
sos that is Cited down, the made open sea will be left behind in 
summer and autumn, when frost cannot form new ice. Baffin Bay, 
on the whole, can receive but comparatively little of the Palwo- 
crystic ice through the narrow channels of Lancaster Sound, Jones 
Sound, and Smith Sound ; the East Greenland current is the only 
one capable of clearing the Central Arctic regions of its ice masses, 
and hence it will also best lead navigators to the open Polar sea in 
its rear. 

It is there that an expedition has the best chance of getting 
into the Central Arctic regions, and to the North Pole. It is there 
that I directed our two German expeditions to, and although the 
first only consisted of a little Norwegian sailing sloop of 600 tons, 
and the second of a clumsy steamer of 143 tons and an unfortunate 
sailing vessel of 242 tons, they were as fairly successful as could 
be expected under the circumstances of an undertaking that was 
entirely new tous Germans. Koldeway did not try, very properly, 
to push northwards; the little engine was out of order, and he 
limited himself to the paltry distance of only twenty nautical 
miles. 

I still think that an efficient expedition, like that of Captain 
Nares, could by this route finish the North Pole probably in one 
season, or in two or three months during the summer or autumn ; 
80° N. lat., near Spitzbergen, is attainable every year by mere 
open fishing boats. I am convinced, Captain Nares, after what he 
has done up to 82° 27’ N. lat. at the Paleocrystic Sea, would 
steam right away to the Pole on the East Greenland route. 

It may be that the coasts of East Greenland and Franz Josef 
Land may towards the North Pole approach each other in a width 
something like those of Baffin Bay, so that an expedition proceeding 
to the Pole that way may perhaps have two shores to hold on, and 
also to discover, 

As regards the extension of Greenland towards the Pole, and 
as far as Cape Yaken north of Bering Strait, as a long stretch of 
land or islands, this theory of mine is intimately connected with the 
view I have always held of the Central Arctic Regions, at least 
for thirty years back. It is this:—I consider the Central Arctic 
area to be divided into two nearly equal halves, the one extending 
from the shores of East Greenland in about 20° W. Jong., over 
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Baffin Bay, Parry Islands, to Point Barrow, Bering Strait, and 
Cape Yaken, in about 176° E; long.; the other half thence all 
along the Siberian coast over Franz Josef Land, Spitzbergen, to 
East Greenland. These two regions are essentially different in 
every respect—topographically, physically, thermometrically, hydro- 
graphically. The former may be called the western, the latter the 
eastern half of the Arctic Regions. In the western half the land 
prevails, in the eastern the sea. The western half is mostly land- 
locked and icebound; the eastern has a wide, open outlet, The 
Paleocrystic Sea, in particular, has in every respect the character of 
being landlocked and productive of ice accumulation and great 
cold. \ Its ice masses can neither fully escape through Bering 
Strait, nor Lancaster Sound, Jones Sound, and Smith Sound—all 
these openings being much too narrow for the exit of the 
Palwocrystic ice. But if to the north of it there was no barrier 
of land it would drift away by Eastern Greenland. 

The Polynia of the Russians extends from the Taimyr River to 
Cape Yaken, some 85 degrees of longitude, or_at least 1400 
nautical miles in length. It isnot a water hole, as has often been 
been asserted, but an extensive open sea, of which we know as yet 
very little; but this little with sufficient certainty that this open 
sea is always, Summer and winter, every year, found at the same 
place. There is no such thing anywhere all along the Paleocrystic 
Sea. The only feature of the western half at all resembling it on 
a very small scale is the very thin and narrow warm current 
running from the Atlantic up the western coast of Greenland past 
Melville Bay as far as Port Foulke, keeping this bay open all the 
winter, producing rich vegetation and animal life, and a prolific 
seal and walrus fishery, not very far from that terrific Palwoerystic 
Sea. This is also a long line of warm current and open or 
navigable water, but the Siberian Polynia seems of much greater 
dimensions in every respect. 

The eastern half of the Arctic Region—the Polar Basin, as it 
may be called—is entirely different from the western half in every 
respect. Jt has a wide opening on the Atlantic side, and is swept 
by the mighty Polar current, summer and winter, liberating it of 
its ice masses, and hence Palwocrystic ice, like that found by 
Captain Nares’ expedition, is entirely unknown there. It is also 
swept by the immense masses of warm water that come down all 
i Siberian rivers from the hot plains of Western Central 

Of the temperature of this Polar Basin it is sufficient to mention 
that scientifically made by the Swedish expedition on the north 
coast of Spitzbergen in 80° N. lat., in 1872.78. The mean 
monthly temperature of January was as high as + 14° Fah., the 
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mean of the three winter months, December, January, and 
February, + 38° Fah., and the absolute greatest cold observed 
only 36° Fah. The whole region between East Greenland and 
Nowaya Zemlya is by far the warmest part of all the Arctic and 
Antartic zones. This is more clearly than ever shown in the new 
isothermal lines I have constructed from all the most recent obser- 
vations. 

It needs a barrier of land or islands, extending from Greenland 
all the way to Killett Land and Wrangell coast opposite Cape 
Yaken, to explain these remarkable features—for the currents of 
the sea alone are not sufficient to account for them, as in the North 
Atlantic. For the furthest offshoots of the Gulf Stream up the 
west coast of Spitzbergen and Nowaya Zemlya get charged with 
floating ice masses beyond 80° N. lat., or even 75°. 

All these facts, features, and theories I have clearly drawn out 
on maps and published long ago.* 

Whether Greenland extends all along to Bering Strait remains, 
of course, a theory that has to be proved or disproved by actual 
exploration; but all expeditions yet sent out, have every one of 
them, been forced to show the correctness of it thus far. Admiral 
Inglefield, in 1852, came home, cutting off Greenland at about 
794° N. lat., and convinced that he might have sailed in the little 
“Isabel” from Smith Sound all the way to Bering Strait. 
Admiral Inglefield, and many other members of your society still 
living, will remember the discussion on the 22nd November, 1852, 
when I strongly objected to these surmises on various grounds, 
particularly on that of the distribution of temperature, and the 
almost entire absence of drift wood, which on all the coast swept 
by the Siberian and East Greenland currents, is found everywhere 
in immense quantities. + 

Kane’s expedition, 1853-55, was forced to extend Greenland to 
Cape Independence in 80° 35’ N. lat. ; but there it was again cut 
off at the time, and an open sea of fiction, on Morton’s testimony, 
carried right away to Spitzbergen and Siberia. 

Hayes’ expedition, in 1861, found this open sea choked full of 
ice, and Hall’s expedition in 1871 was forced to fill it up with 


solid land, stretching from Cape Independence to Beaumont’s Cape 


Bryant, in about 82° 24’ N. lat., probably Cape Sherman of the 
Americans, thus adding other two degrees of latitude to my land. 
Commander Beaumont saw Greenland still further—to 





* In, for example, my Map of the Arctic and Antartic Regions, with the 
Currents of the Ocean, drift ice and pack ice, Greenland to Bering Strait, 
&c., in my “Geographische Mitthialingin for 1865,” tafel 5. 

— t “ Atheneum,” llth December, 1852, p. 1359. 
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goe 54’ N. lat.—and there is not one reason why it should stop 
there and bend southward towards Cape Bismarck, simply because 
he could see no further in misty weather. If Greenland ended in 
g2° 54’ N. lat., the Palmocrystic ice would, with the prevailing 
westerly winds, have freely drifted away to the east. 

The very little driftwood found all the way from Smith Sound 
to the Palwocrystic Sea seems to be all of American and not 
Siberian origin. 

Traces of Eskimos in Robeson Channel have only been found 
as far as 81° 52’ N. lat. ; consequently those of Eastern Greenland 
could not have come round Cape Britannia, but must have come 
down from Asia along the shores of that extension of Greenland, as 
I always maintained. It is well known in the southernmost part 
of Greenland, that far away on the east coast of Greenland a 
heathen tribe of Eskimos live, of which now and then stragglers 
arrive at the German mission station of Frederichsthal, but always 
go away back again, because they find climate and human existence 
to be preferable on the east coast.* 

- It is not at all unlikely that Eskimos will yet be found right 
under the North Pole. 7 

It is gratifying to note that Arctic research, so vigorously 
pursued these last ten years, is earnestly being proceeded with. 
Already a Swedish and a Dutch expedition are decided on, as I am 
informed by direct communication from Sweden and Holland. 
The scheme of Lieutenant Weyprecht to establish eight observa- 
tories'in the Arctic regions is also under consideration; I fear, 
however, that it has not much chance of realisation, because there 
is as yet not interest enough among nations to make it an inter- 
national undertaking, like the expeditions for observing the Transit 
of Venus. To do it well would at least involve ten different 
expeditions. Of what I have been able to ascertain the interest 
hitherto shown comes to this :—Those that are eager to embark in 
fresh Arctic work do not want to limit themselves merely to the 
establishment of a station for making meteorological, magnetical, 
&e., observations, but want to follow up geographical discovery 
generally ; and those that pretend to be favourable to the scheme, 
do nething whatever, but limit themselves to empty phrases. The 
German Imperial Commission, instituted to investigate and report 
upon the subject of Arctic research, have made a report to the 
Prassian Government, and there it rests without any hope of it 
being taken up. As far as I can learn from Berlin, the Govern- 
ment has no interest in the matter, and the fact certainly is, that 
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* Calver Missionsblatt, 1869 : ‘ 
p. 44; 1871, p. 21 e¢ seg. Petermann’s 
Geogr. Mitth., 1871, p. 224. ‘9 : 
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all that has been done in Germany and Austria in Arctic research 
has been done by private exertions, and not by the Governments. 

It further appears to me that a great mass of good observations 
of all kinds and most valuable material exists that has not yet been 
fully, or not at all been worked out connectedly, and also that the 
millions of meteorological and other observations already made in 
various parts of the Arctic regions are not valueless because they 
have not been made simultaneously, as Weyprecht wishes. On the 
contrary, the fault appears to be rather that they are not as much 
made use of as might be ; despite of their being derived from differ- 
ent years, they appear to me of as much value as could be wished. 

There are but few persons devoting themselves to the working 
out of a mass of single observations in any branch of science, and 
it takes those few that devote themselves to such a task too much 
time. Thus it took, for example, Middendorff no less than thirty. 
three years to: work out in biological reports in relation to the 
whole circumpolar region, the observations he had made in his com. 
paratively little journey to the Taimyr River in 1843. 

One of the important points to settle by all future resarch, is 
whether the Polar basin can be navigated and explored, and the 
North Pole reached. As yet the only attempts and inroads made 
in that respect worth speaking of are Sir Edward Parry’s little 
summer trip from Ross Island to 82° 45’ N. lat. and back, 23rd 
June to 12th August, 1827, and Lieutenant Payer’s little tour in 
Franz Josef Land ‘to 82° 5’ N. lat., 26th March to 23rd April, 
1874. The Swedish attempt, reaching 81° 22’ N. lat. on the 
19th September, 1868, was made in a very insufficient, small, and 
weak mail steamer, and cannot count for anything. It only found 
very thin ice of one year’s formation, just the very reverse of 
Palwocrystic ice, as is best seen from the plate of the Swedish work. 
It has been truly said:—‘‘ It might be done, and England ought 
to do it.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient, humble servant, 
AveustTus PETERMANN, 
Honorary Corresponding Member and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Gotha, December 8, 1876. 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 
EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 
Compiled by Lucivs, Keeper of the Imperial Archives at Iscapolis. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED 
' BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 





CHAPTER IV—(continued). 


Max thrown on the ground was slightly stunned, and the horse 
must have thought him dead, for they passed on, pursuing Sydney, 
little thinking their chief object was so near. Max owed his safety 
to the plainness of his dress, which was no more than that of an 
ordinary trooper. Had he worn any insignia of rank, he must 
have perished there. His helmet had fallen off and rolled away, 
his sword was broken—snapped in the fall—ard as he rose to his 
feet and looked round, he felt utterly helpless in the midst of the 
turmoil which he himself had created. Staggering along the slope 
towards his regular regiments, Max heard on his right the roar of 
the pursuing crowd. In front there was a rattle of musketry and 
the incessant boom of cannon, and he saw that Stewart and 
Quincey ‘had faced about and were sharply attacked. Their line 
was no longer parallel to the river, but one end touched it; 80 
that the enemies’ guns on the opposite slope raked them through 
and through. Once more as he hastened towards them, he felt 
the ground tremble and heard an awful shout. It was heavy 
horse under Prince Albert and Lord George charging into the ruck 
that had been pursuing the mountaineers, and which had now 
gained the level ground at the summit of the slope. With their 
lances low and their bodies bent forward they spurred to the charge. 
The enemy saw them coming, and attempted to get out of the way, 
but in vain; the heavy mass, ponderous as a mighty hammer, fell 
upon them and cut its way like a knife through their ranks, 
emerging on the other side. But here, in wheeling to return again, 
some mistake was made, several troops turning to the left and 
others to the right. This caused a confusion, and a body of match- 
locks opening fire upon them in regular rolls of volleys added to the 
difficulty, and they retreated in a disorderly manner. Max had 
now almost regained his soldiers when the King of Brucester 
crossed the river, and, to Max’s chagrin, he saw with him the banner 
of that prince who wooed Genevra. With shouts they attacked 
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Stewart's lines in rear, and in a moment there was a stampede , 
some detachments facing about, and others rushing hither and 
thither in confusion. Quincey’s spears were cut up into forty 
bodies, each fighting for its separate existence. At this moment 
Sydney, who had been hunting about the field for the King with 
a led horse, found Max and remounted him, and they were joined 
by Lord Henry, whose left arm was broken by a ball. The battle 
was now to all appearance irretrievably lost. ‘“‘ With the exception,” 
writes Sydney.in his memoir, “ of the reserve of 200 men-at-arms 
under Prince Charles, there was not forty men in any order on the 
field. The enemy had completely surrounded us, and all our guns 
were taken. Nothing seemed left but flight, and our chances of 
escape were doubtful. The noise and confusion was indescribable, 
and balls from friends and foes alike flew wildly about. I had but 
just remounted the King when a cannon-ball cut the horse’s fore. 
feet clean away from the shoulders, and spattered Maximin. with 
blood. A trooper with me gave up his horse to the King. 
Maximin was bareheaded and unarmed, for he had thrown away his 
broken sword. In the midst of the roar he appeared in deep 
thought. All at once his face lit up as if with an inspiration, and 
he plunged into the thick of the fight. Maximin made for Prince 
Charles’ reserve. They were standing back to back, swinging their 
long-tried double-handed swords, which no enemy could as yet get 
within. Pushed hither and thither by the troopers as they fought, 
Max with extreme difficulty succeeded in reaching the square, and 
laid his hand on Charles’s shoulder. ‘The Prince looked up, ana 
raised a cry of ‘ Max,’ which was echoed by the men-at-arms. Iu 
the din Maximin shouted in his ear, and at the same time asked fur 
his axe or sword. Charles handed him a heavy mace. Swinging 
this round his head, the King shouted, ‘‘ Follow me, men-at-arms ; 
charge!’ They replied to the shout with a cheer, and following 
the King pressed downwards towards the river. The effect of this 
movement was that at every step they crushed up small bodies of 
the enemy and rejoined bodies of friends, who crowded about them 
and increased their force. Stewart’s matchlocks, cut down, eageny 
snatched at this chance, and around the King some hundreus 


gathered. As they neared the river the pursuers pushed towaras 


them, so that in a dreading crowd of six or seven hundred men 
Max was borne across the shallow water and up the opposite slope. 
So rapid was the movement that no officers of the enemy could :e- 
cognise the object before it was attained. Max’s soldiers had now the 
upper ground and had gained their opponent’s camp. Stewart and 
Quincey were gettin, their men into order, and in a few minutes, 
_ and before the disordered ranks of the enemy could unite to follow, 
the matchlock men again poured their deadly showers down hill 
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them. Prince Albert and Lord George had galloped away 
from the press followed by their men, who reformed, and now seeing 
the blue standard carried up the hill, and seeing the white clouds 
of smoke from the matchlocks, they charged once more with a loud 
shout right across the large stream of men that were about to force 
their way up the hill. The charge cut through them, and this 
time, wheeling all at once, the horse cut through them again. There 
was now a moment of respite, if so it might be called, when firing 
was continuous. The retreat, or rout, of the mountaineers, though 
so nearly disastrous, had this good effect, the enemy broke their 
ranks and pursued them, and Burgos saw when too late the mistake 
they had committed. He stampedand raved ; it is said he foamed 
at the mouth in his frantic endeavours to turn the crowd; but in 
vain. He pointed to the troops at their own camp and reforming 
upon the slope. He drew his sword and cut at them; and, finally, 
finding it useless, rode back to do what he could. By this time the 
straggling parties had gathered together, and Stewart had fully 
five hundred matches rattling at the battalion of Brucester which 
hesitated to advance. Quincey had three hundred spears in line 
and more reforming, while Prince Charles had the men-at-arms 
still intact, and Prince Albert was at that moment spreading out 
his men from column into line, on the opposite steep for a third 
charge to sweep a wider space. At this moment Maximin ordered 
the firing to vease, the troops to deploy into line, and waving his 
mace led an extended charge down the hill against the Brucester 
men and the southern troops on the other hill. With a ringing 
cheer the men ran forward, and closed with their enemies. There 
was one short round of cut and thrust, and the enemy were forced 
bodily up the slope on to the level, where Prince Albert drove his 
squadrons into them and cut them to pieces. Burgos, returning, 
saw this disaster, and rode hard for the pursuing troops; but it was 
too late. Prince Albert, at a signal from Max, pursued the 
pursuers, who, scattered about the plain, became an easy prey, and 
the day was lost and won. 

Riding his weary and winded horse up on the summit of a large 
low barrow, Maxiniin and Prince Charles gazed over the scene, 
The heavy horse were galloping over level sward, stabbing and 
cutting at the fugitives. The matchlocks, running as hard as they 
could, stayed a moment to take aim and fire, and near them artil- 
lerymen were busy with four guns with which they speedily started 
im pursuit. The mountaineers, who had fled, now turned, and 
recovering from their alarm which was caused by the cavalry, 
gathered in bodies of ten or twenty, and boldly struck at their 
enemies. While he looked these increased in number, till a solid 
battalion of the irregular troops had reformed. A company of 
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Cythes alone stayed and fought, but they were unsupported; 
and the terrible fire which the four guns poured into them at short 
distance dispersed them. Looking at his watch Max found, to his 
extreme surprise, that it was but just nine o’clock. The battle had 
begun at six, and it seemed, not three hours, but ten that had 
passed. He got off his horse and sat down on the sward, while the 

and men-at-arms began to collect again. Thirst—an all 
overwhelming thirst—consumed him, and he eagerly drank water 
from one of the men’s helmets. His first battle was won. 


CHAPTER V. 


March to Sandover—Disappointment and difficulties of the Siege—The 
Attempt abandoned - Maximin determines to march to the Occident— 
Apparent madness of the Idea—Halt to Reconnoitre. 


Tue actors in events of this nature are too absorbed in the realities 
of the hour to indulge in reflection, and it was thus that after the 
first feeling of surprise that it was only nine o’clock, Maximim’s 
thoughts were wholly occupied with the present. But nine o’clock 
and a day yet to pass—yet how much had happened in those three 
hours ! 

Near the field of battle, over the slope along which the allies 
had fled, there was a small town (Bury), in part fortified with an 
earthern rampart, but without a castle or building of importance. 
This place was appointed as the rallying point of the scattered forces, 
here Maximim fixed his head-quarters at the house of the priest, a 
member of that sect of the religion of Ruome which has since, 
through its freedom from superstition, effected so much. By slow 
degrees the full significance of the morning’s work was brought 
home to the leader, as he sat and rested in the oak-panelled parlour. 

Albert did not return from the pursuit till night. By that 
time it was ascertained that the losses upon this side had been ex. 
tremely heavy, over four hundred were slain, and a thousand, at 
least, were missing. Many bodies of the mountaineers had dis. 

to their homes. The loss of the enemy,was about the same: 
they had lost the battle more from a lack of cohesion of parts than 
from the bloodshed they had suffered. It was not till noon of the 
next day that Maximin’s troops were reformed and again ready to 
march, notwithstanding his impatience to follow up up his success. 
But he found it one thing to plan at a campaign and another to 
overcome all the peity circumstances which oppose a rapid progress. 
On the fourth day the army reached the table-lands which over- 
look the peninsula of Sandover, having met with no opposition 
whatever, and on the following night they threw the advance 
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guardinto the peninsula. The whole army entered it on the next 
morning, and encamped within three-quarters of a mile of the city. 
With the usual utter want of military skill, or rather with their 
usual fatuous blindness, the government had neglected to even so 
much as cut a trench across the narrow isthmus which joins the 

insula to the main land. Maximin kept his main army near 
the city, but, by the advice of Stewart, left a strong detachment 
on the table-land, where they threw up lines and ditches to repel 
an attempt to relieve the place. Now came a delay which ate like 
rust into steel into the hearts of the young and impatient leaders of 
the army. Out of the eight leaders only Lord Henry had been 
wounded—a broken arm—and they were all ready and eager for the 
fray. 1t was clearly impossible to storm the walls in front of them. 
for not only where they of great height and immense thickness, but 
were defended by a large number of cannon, and those, though 
badly constructed, were capable of terrible execution at short range. 
He had no siege guns; his 7 lb. field guns were utterly useless 
against such walls; nor had he any chance of making any with. 
out sending Stewart or Sydney to the Pineries, and they could 
ill be spared, not to mention the time it wouldtake. Obviously 
all they could do was te threaten the city, and if possible, starve it 
to surrender, and for this purpose the ships were ordered to cruise 
off the coast ; but Maximin counted rather upon political changes 
to gain his ends than upon force. He knew that there were strong 
factions in the city, and and particularly a republican one, only re- 
strained. by the strong hand. He counted upon the slaves coming 
to him in thousands. He expected that the other coast kings, with 
the true perfidy which distinguishes their race, would no sooner see 
Sandover pressed than they would join in the assault rather than 
listen to the armistice. And he had some hope that the country 
would rise and join him. But of all these hopes one only was ful- 
filled,—the coast kings, allies of Sandover, made not the slightest 
sign of attempting to raise the siege ; in all the rest he met with a 
bitter disappointment. The country did not move, it did not seem 
to care to be delivered from its oppression, The slaves came but in 
small numbers. The republicans within vae town did not rise and 
welcome his army, for the principal leader of the association was a 
personal enemy of Maximin, and envied his name. 

Meantime, the mountaineers gradually slipped away to their 
homes, they said, with reason that they could not be expected to 
beat their naked (i.e. unarmed) bodies against stone walls. So that 
in the course of a month Maximin saw his army melting away and 
nothing done. ‘The triremes were too few to blockade the place 
successfully, and there was a talk that the kings of the Coral Archi. 
pelago were gathering a fleet to assist their ancient ally. The coast 
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kings, although they did not collect armies sent bands of cavalry — 
who foraged the country, and destroyed the supplies of Maximin’s 
camp. His best men grew to murmur, more with impatience than 
with a mutinous spirit. It was obvious that something must be 
done and done quickly, before the summer passed away. The moun. 
taineers urged him to withdraw to the hills, and there fix his 
throne, and to this course he was urged by his officers; and, indeed, 
it seemed the most rational and promised best. But Maximin’s 
soul had been fired with the wildest dreams, and he would not so 
easily relinquish the position of a conqueror It is related that at 
this period the soldiers sent deputations to him begging him to lead 
them somewhere, and they would follow—only let it be to action, 
let them not perish one by one before those iron walls, slain by 
common disease or the lances of an insidious enemy, for ever on 
the watch for stragglers. Reluctantly giving way, Maximin pro- 
mised that on the third day, he would break up the camp and move, 
in that time he would decide whither. 

The same evening he went in a small skiff alone across Syta- 
more Creek to the ruins of the old farmhouse in which so many 
hours had been dreamt away. He gained the old familiar apart. 
ment—lit the lamp—and turning out from the recess in the wall 
his old books, began to turn them over, with the idea that out of the 
former associations and thoughts and even aims, anfinspiration would 
arise. 

Among those tomes and rolls was an illuminated and illustrated 
manuscript, ‘‘ The Travels of a Roumanian Monk in the Occi- 
dent,”” that beautiful and mysterious west which even now is 
another name for all that is poetical and enchanting. The tale 
of the traveller was one which had fascinated Maximin years 
ago, and he knew the work almost by heart. Passing over the 
pages he fell into reflection, and from reflection into sleep, and in 
sleep a dream of gorgeous western lands full of tropical flowers and 
ferns, of bright stars, and warmer skies, and odorous gales, came 
to him and held him inenchanment. Awaking, his lamp was gone 
out, the grey of the morning was overhead, seen through the charred 
spars of the roof, and the one lucent planet, the Light-bringer shone 
upon him. In that excited and strained state of his mind at that 
time can it be wondered that he took the dream to be a revelation, 
an inspiration? Only upon that theory is it possibly to account 
for the extreme wildness, the utter rashness of the courses upon 
which he from that hour determined. 

Returning to the camp he gave out that it was his intention to 
march westward upon Badon, which was known to be unprotected. 
The troops received the notice of movement with joy, nor did they 
inquire too anxiously into the motives and danger. Stewart, 
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, Albert, and the rest, were soon too busily employed in 
ing out the alterations in the array which Maximin ordered, 
to have leisure to reflect upon the plans of their leader. Firstly, 
Maximin dismissed all the mountaineers who had remained but 
about six hundred, who had behaved with greater bravery, and 
whom he had armed with his own improved weapons. The rest 
were ordered to withdraw to their homes. Out of the slaves who | 
joined them he chose the best : those who had been taken captives 
in war; and armed them to the number of four hundred from his 
stores. To the fleet he sent orders to return to the Pineries; but 
from its crews selected those who had shown the greatest valour. 
The army, thus reduced and sifted, consisted of eight hundred 
matchlocks, one thousand spearmen, two hundred men-at-arms, 
four hundred heavy horse, three hundred light horse, three hundred 
battle axes, two hundred sappers and miners—a corp Maximin 
first established,—and eleven guns. The other seven guns had 
been lost: or injured: in all three thousand two hundred men, 
and eleven guns. With this small force it was his design to attack 
the greatest empire in the world, and to march through unknown 
regions. 

Nothing but the inexperience of youth can excuse him for the 
folly of the attempt. It was on the evening of the 5th of August 
that the encampment broke up, intending to wake the first march 
in the night, and, if possible escape unperceived. The course 
taken was due west. Maximin pushed on with all the speed he 
could manage, and by dawn was some twenty miles from Sanilover. 

Looking back at this distance of time, and reviewing the affair 
calmly, it seems to us a marvel that he and his force were not 
swallowed up by the powers of the cities they passed before they 
had gone three days’ march. But we must not judge these days 
by our own. Each city was, above all things, jealous of its 
neighbour, and slow to move, and combination was almost 
unknown. 

Thus it was that Maximin made these long forced marches 
westwards, passing at no great distance from the sea, and met with 
no opposition. His officers relied upon him entirely for these routes : 
the , znorance that prevailed at that time of geography was most 
compiete, and they relied entirely upon his knowledge, and the 
maps which he was known to have compiled. This extreme 
ignorance explains in part the extraordinary influence which the 
knowledge of Maximin gave him over his followers at all times 
of his history; but granting that, we must still allow that there 
was an inexplicable genius, or depth of intellect in the man, which, 
though it cannot be permitted to place him on the almost Divine 
pedestal his admirers have raised, yet entitles him to our praise. 
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It was not till the evening of the fourth day that men asked 
themselves where could Badon be: and it was then that at last 
Maximin was obliged to announce his true design. He did it in 
plain words from the rostrum in the camp. His intelligence was 
at first received with a dumb stupor—the idea of any man attempting 
to enter the land of the Kings of kings—the great King, was so 
incomprehensible that it was not understood. But when at last it 
dawned upon them that he really did intend it, the utmost uproar 
prevailed, and for hours it was impossible to gain a hearing. The 
eaders sided with the men: of the eight, only Albert, Charles, 
and Stewart adhered to Maximin. Even Sydney was appalled at 
the boldness of the proposal. But towards morning the “troops 
calmed somewhat and begged Max to address them, which he did 
by the light of the blazing watchfires. He pointed out to them 
that, in fact, they had already advanced too far to reireat; that 
the country was alarmed and up behind them, and that to return 
was to rush into certain destruction. On the contrary, if they 
advanced and acquitted themselves as brave men, they might 
carve out for themselves an empire and a peaceful future, and at 
least were sure of eternal honours and applause. Even yet 
they wavered. At dawn Maximin ordered the bugles to sound, 
but no man stepped forward, whereupon he, taking the standard, 
left the camp alone on foot. Albert rushed after him, and Charles 
and Stewart. The rest, Sydney, Henry, Allen, Quincy, and 
Harold, seeing these three bent upon the march, were seized with 
shame, and ran after them. Then the men-at-arms shouted that 
they would not desert their darling, for so they called Prince 
Charles, and, with a hurrah, came at the double-quick. Two 
squadrons of horse rode out, and in.the end the whole army, 
ashamed and disgusted, determined to follow. It was not, however, 
till the next halt that the army re-assumed its homogeneous 
composition. For that day it was stretched across miles of territory. 
Round the camp-fire that night the project of their leader was 
discussed, and gradually an enthusiasm arose in their minds. 
They would penetrate the marvellous country: they would 
distinguish themselves amongst all men. Already there arose 
among them the keenest curiosity as to what they should find 
there, and the man who had the slightest information or could tell 
a legendary tale was the hero of the hour. 

Never from that night did those brave, strong honest men flinch 
from their devotion to their leader and instructor. The army became, 
as it were, a great family, in which each man was individually 
anxious for the general good. They did not resume the march till 

late on the next day, and ‘it was to the inspiring verses of the 
hymn.in the “Rah” that they at last set out ; marching in close 
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order, and with every precaution—for they were rapidly entering 
countries of which they possessed only the barest report, and no 
certain knowledge. All they knew, or thought they knew, was 
was that they were approaching the dominion of the King of 
Vingen, that famous town on the rocks—famous for the siege of 
one hundred years which it sustained. The army felt that it was 
desirable to keep at a safe distance from that redoubtable power, 
if possible to slip past unnoticed. Under these circumstances, a 
halt was ordered, and the army encamped for ten days and nights, 
while the light horse and the commanders reconnitered in all 
directions. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Army enters the Sahlie Desert-—Commencement of the Great March— 
The Reedy Plain—Sydney is Pioneer—Curious Optical Delusion—The 
Sea of Black Mud—Site of a vast Lake-Swamps—The Artillery 
abandoned—Fever—A Lake Village. 


THE report of the scouts was made to Maximin at night at his 
quarters, which were in a small cottage. The council assembled at 
the rude table of the cottager, sitting upon his forms and stools. 
Lord Stewart reported that he had gone northward ten hours, and 
had then seen the seas, and understood from the people he met that 
Vingen lay three days’ march directly west along the coast. 
Sydney had gone west, and came upon a level plain so thickly 
overgrown with tall reeds that it was almost impenetrable; but he 
had seen no inhabitants, and he had learned nothing further. 
Lord Henry had obtained the most information from a priest whom 
he had come across in a village. This man, who had travelled, as 
most of his class do at some period of their lives, said that in the 
early part of his career he came up (by the orders of the Pontiff) 
from the foot of the Tchedah Alps. On the route the road passed 
between the dominions of the Pontiff and the independent chiefs of 
the coast. These chiefs, each holding one or more small towns, 
had no sovereigns, and acknowledged no authority. He then 
entered the territories of the King of Vingen, and they were now 
at the extreme edge of that country. He described the road 
which he had followed as passing at a short distance from the great 
and impenetrable wilderness of the Sahlie, which was considered 
one vast swamp of reeds and water, mud and willow. No one 
knew how far or wide the desert extended, but Rumania was close 
to the edge, and he had followed the outskirts for three weeks’ 
journey. Upon comparing this with such rough maps as Maximin 
had made from: reports heard long before, it was seen that they 
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had but two alternatives ; one was to march right through the 
territory of Vincen, the other was to cut straight across the desert 
of Sablie, and so slip past both Vingen and Roomania. It was 
upon the latter course that Maximin at length decided. The next 
day’s march brought them to the edge of that level plain which 
Sydney bad seen, and they halted for the night upon the slope of 
a hill. In the course of the day they had come across several 
shepherds and cottagers dwelling on the waste, all of whom con- 
curred in pronouncing the Sahlie as impenetrable. It had never 
been crossed even by the boldest hunters. It wasa huge swamp 
in which horses would be swallowed up and men sink to their 
shoulders. It was traversed by innumerable streams of shallow 
water, and contained broad lakes filled with aquatic weeds s0 
thick that no bowt could force a way through them. Despite of 
these warnings Maximin determined to push on, and indeed he 
had hardly any choice, for the road through Vingen ran close under 
that famous fortress which had never been taken, and which his 
small army could never hope to pass. He chose a route almost 
directly south, but a little to the west, and organised an advance 
party under the command of Sydney, who were to carry the 
standard, and lead the army by the compass. Sydney rode forward, 
accompanied by Prince Charles and De Caux, and twenty light 
horse, and plunged into the tall reeds. These reeds were of a 
different character to any they had hitherto seen. They rose fully 


fifteen feet high, and some taller than that, so that a man sitting 


on horseback was totally hidden by them. They were crowned 
with graceful feathery blossoms, and the stalk was fully half-an. 
inch in diameter, so that it was a work of some difficulty to force a 
road through them. Riding through these reeds, with a compass 
in his hand, young Edward led the party, and his horse marked a 
track in which all the rest followed, till what was at first but a 
mere path, became in an hour’s time a broad and beaten track. 
In order to facilitate the passage of the foot and the artillery, 
Maximin sent troops of horse ; first a detachment of fifty, then a 
hundred, to follow immediately behind the advance guard, and 
their hoofs beat down the reeds and formed a road for the others. 
They found the ground hard and firm, in total contradiction to 
what had been said, and as levelas a table; so that with these 
thick reeds surrounding them, they marched they knew not whither. 
All that day Sydney pushed on, and Prince Charles remained with 
them. These two were closely attached. They were the youngest 
of the band. Charles was of moderate height, but strongly built, 


with blue eyes and brown hair. He was peculiarly observant, and 


there was little that escaped his notice. Sydney was rather older, 


and much darker. He also was blue-eyed, and it is remarkable 
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that of all the eight, only George Noll was dark-eyed. Sydney 
was reserved in manner—cold almost—and delicate in his habits. 
His mind was mathematical, and he delighted in calculations. 
Naturally he was an engineer. It seemed as if the bright, joyous 
nature of Charles counterbalanced the reserved melancholy of 
Sydney ; just as the mental precision of Sydney corrected and 
applied the rich scope of Charles’s habits of observation. Riding 
side by side through the reeds, Sydney never for a moment relaxed 
his task of guiding the column, and his eyes were fixed upon the 
compass he carried in his hand. Charles, on the contrary, was for 
ever pausing to dismount and gather some new flower or herb 
which struck him, or to examine the earth and discover the nature 
of the soil, talking lightly and gaily all the while. De Caux had 
long sincé gone to the rear to superintend the passage of his 
artillery. Maximin and the staff officers rode with the centre of 
the column. Charles and Sydney easily pushed on in advance of 
the rest, and when they halted at one in the afternoon to rest 
their horses and themselves, they were alone in the solitude of the 
desert, without a sound to disturb the oppressive silence, Sitting 
on the ground, the tall reeds rose up like trees above their heads, 
and but a narrow strip of sky was visible. It was now that they 
first noticed a curious phenomenon which afterwards became 
common. The sun appeared to lie much lower, closer overhead 
than usual. It seemed as if it hung at a much lower height, 
This singular optical delusion almost alarmed them at first, but 
they felt no unusual heat, and in time it ceased to excite curiosity. 
This appearance continued the whole of the time they were in the 
Sahlie, and was supposed to be caused by a peculiarity of atmo. 
sphere. They were struck now, too, with the utter absence of 
animal life. Not a bird had been seen; not acreature had stirred 
from before their path. Not so much as a mouse had been noticed ; 
even the insects appeared to have deserted this tract. The extreme 
flatness of the earth was a matter of constant remark; for hours 
they never appeared to rise or sink, but to traverse a dead level. 
As yet—and this was already fast becoming a serious matter—they 
had not come upon a drop of water. Although the reeds which 
surrounded them were obviously aquatic, yet they had found no 
stream or pool, and the surface ofthe ground was baked as hard as 
stone, so that the hoofs of their horses left no impression. To 
Sydney and Charles this appeared serious; but the army in their 
rear had overcome the difficulty, for on digging the sappers found 
a plentiful supply of water at scarcely three feet below the surface. 
This they found anywhere, and it mattered not how many holes 
were dug close together—there was water enough to fill all; so 
that it seemed as if there must have been a layer of different soil 
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beneath which held the rainfall like a pan. After two hours’ rest, 
Sydney started again, though their horses were weary for water. 
By this time half-a-dozen of their party had come up, and reported 
that water was easily obtained below the soil, and some of them 
were sent back for spades. Sydney went on, intending to wait till 
the evening encampment. All that afternoon they rode at a gentle 
pece, barely over a walk, through the reeds, till at seven they 
halted again and prepared to pass the night. The spades came up 
soon afterwards, and the horses slaked their thirst. They could see, 
as the sunset drew on, the white, feathery blossom of the reeds 
above tinged with a crimson glow, and the clouds in the sky 
coloured variously, but not a beam of sunshine could penetrate to 
them, and already a heavy dew was rising. By dark the dew had 
thickened to fog, through which they could dimly see the stars, and 
which deposited a quantity of moisture upon them, and cooled the 
air so much that they begun to suffer from cold. It was evidently 
the fog which kept the luxuriant reeds so green and succulent ; so 
green, indeed, that they would not burn, and it was impossible to 
make a fire. Wrapping themselves in their cloaks they slept as 
best they might, and awoke stiff and chilly. The fog dissipated 
with the sunrise, and a genial warmth was soon disseminated. 
There was now a gentle breeze, and the reeds nodded and rustled 
with a mysterious sound—a vast billowy ocean of vegetation rolled 
its waves around them. For four whole days and nights the army 
pursued its march across the plain. The line of march was, of 
course, by this time much extended, and the rear-guard and 
stragglers were eight or nine miles behind the front of the column. 
But as yet no ditticulty had been encountered, except that they had 
no fresh meat of any kind for the last day, having killed all the 
sheep and oxen which they had driven along with them. Sydney 
still led, and Prince Charles accompanied him. Carly on the 
fifth morning, these two—some ten miles in advance of the column 
—debouched, suddenly and without warning, from the interminable 
weeds, and came upon what seemed a sea of black mud. They 
halted aghast, deciding that at last they had come upon the 
sloughs and quicksands which had been prophesied; but Charles 
dismounted and cautiously stepping upon it found it as hard as 
stone and quite firm. Obviously, long absence of rain and the hot 
rays of the sun, had formed a firm crust, upon which they now 
rode, and with ease. Sydney thrust his lance into it, but found it 
80 consistent and bard that he could not force it deeper than six or 
seven inches. But a more dismal, forbidding sight has probably 
never been beheld by man. Far as ever the eye could see on 
either hand, the edge of the forest of reeds stretched away, and in 
front—in front a boundless ocean of black hard mud reached to the 
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extreme horizon. Over this hung the great sun, so low apparently 
as almost to be within reach, and not a moving creature was 
visible. It was one vast vacuum. Appalled at the sight they 
halted and gazed without speaking, long and anxiously, out upon 
the waste. While they were looking their escort’ came up, and 
broke into exclamations of wonder, astonishment, and horror, The 
impossibility of passing this desert was freely discussed, when 
suddenly Sydney recovering himself, spurred his horse, and rode 
out straight into the waste. Charles followed, and the rest came 
after out of sheer habit. They now found that the upper surface of 
the mud was as it were glazed—there was a thin crust—through 
this the horses’ hoofs broke but did not penetrate more than half. 
an-inch ;\ sufficient, however, to leave a distinguishable track. 
Here at least they could move faster, unobstructed by the reeds, 
and involuntarily they put their horses into a canter. When they 
halted for refreshment they found water with the some ease. The 
belt of reeds was now a low green line far in the rear. Sitting 
apart from the rest, Sydney conversed with Charles, and discussed 
the appearance of the ground. Sydney was more and more con- 
vinced at every step that the whole of this vast plain they had 
been traversine, including that covered by reeds, was at one period 
of the year inundated with water. Probably, be thought, the reeds 
grow where the water was shallow. This mud must form a more 
depressed basement—the depression was too slight for the eye to 
distinguish it; but water would find its level, and as the stream 
would rutrdeeper and stronger here, that was the reason the mud 
only extended so far. This black mid was no doubt brought down 
by the current. He thought that they should after a time come to 
the stream itself, now shrunk to its summer width; and that they 
were approaching the centre of the river, if so it might be called, 
was shown by the banks of mud which now began to appear, and 
occasional occurrence of trunks of trees, the first wood they had 
seen for days—driftwood, in fact. During the afternoon, as they 
continued their journey, these signs became more and more 
frequent, and it was sometimes necessary to make a detour in 
order to avoid deep gullies which had been left in the mud formed 
by eddies ; but in none of them was there a drop of surface water. 
Sydney, by observing the drift of the trees and the direction of the 
longer arcs of the mud-banks, came to the conclusion that the 
water, when it came, flowed from the north-west towards the south- 
east, and that they were crossing it in a diagonal line, The sun 
sunk and left them still on the plain; but they could now form 
glorious fires of the driftwood. They found this wood extremely 
hard and dark-coloured—different from any with which they were 
acquainted—-and some of the trunks were of gigantic size. One 
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near their encampment measured forty paces up to the first 
branches, and was then snapped off short. On all this plain which 
they passed not a single stone had been seen. The night air was 
cool but clear; there was no fog, as in the reeds, and the stars 
shone with peculiar brilliancy. Far away to the north they could 
see a reflection upon the sky—the watchfires of the army following 
in their rear. For two weary, dreary days did Sydney; Charles, 
and their small party explore this enormous solitude, the appear. 
ance of which scarcely varied at all, except in places there were 
bands of red and yellow mud passing in streaks across the darker 
earth. The sandbanks, however, grew higher, and the gullies 
deeper and more difficult to wind round, and on the afternoon of 
the second day one of the horsemen cried out that a bird was 
approaching from the east. Afterso long a separation from all 
living creatures this was hailed as an event, and the whole party 
paused to let it pass. It proved to be a gigantic heron, sailing 
with slow, flapping wings towards the south-west, and uttering at 
intervals its loud discordant cry. Discordant as that cry was, 
they heard it with pleasure, as a sign that they were approaching 
the margin of this land of the dead. Sydney thought that this bird 
showed the nearness of the river whose overflow must at times 
flood this enormous plateau. He was right, and yet he was wrong; 
so seldom is it that human conjecture affords more than a rude 
glimpse of the truth. There was water certainly, but not in the 
way they expected. They reached it towards evening, and nearly 
mistook the green vegetation with which it was covered for grass. 
But as they came to the edge of what appeared a beautiful meadow, 
there arose a crowd of water-fowl which dispelled the allusion. 
These water-fowl were so thick and numerous that they seemed 
for a moment to darken the sky and obseure the view. The 
slightest motion or sound was sufficient to cause a flight of these 
birds to rise out of the water, but after circling overhead they 
returned in a few minutes to the place where they started, and 
splashed again into the’ aquatic grass. From where they stood 
there appeared no limit on either hand to this marsh ; but in front 
at some distance there were belts of osiers and willows. They shot 
a few of the wild-fowl, and thoroughly enjoyed them after so long 
an abstinence from animal food. The army while crossing the 
plateau subsisted almost ‘entirely upon a species of broad, flat 


cake, made of flour and water, and baked upon the ashes, which 
was called ‘‘ a plat.’’ 





